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IN CONFERENCE | 


Life is a business proposition. It is a serious business, because during its 
short span of time we make or break ourselves for all eternity. Brains are re- 
quired to run a business successfully. Since two or three heads are better than 
one, a corporation is formed. At stated times the various officials meet in con- 
ference to talk business—to compare ideas and experiences, to check up on the 
losses in the past, and to plan judiciously for future successes. 


The same methods should prevail in the business of your soul’s salvation. 
Many wrong decisions, false steps and consequent irreparable losses can be avoid- 
ed by taking counsel with God’s representative and trusty guide, the priest. He 
has been delegated to help you solve your souls’ problems and to plan your future. 
He will tell you that to derive most profit from your short stay on this earth is to 
dedicate each moment of it to God by the vows of religion. Each moment means 
more merit for eternity. Consult your spiritual father and director about this 
matter or apply for information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 


“Did you pay the cashier?” 
“Well, what do you think I am? 
A crook?” 


We would soon get poor service 
if we did not tip the waiters. And we would 
soon be taking our meals in jail if we did not 
pay the cashier before leaving the restaurant 
or the hotel. 


Indeed, we have enough sense of justice to 
take care of such definite obligations without 
having even to be reminded of them. Now let’s 
ask just one more question: 


“Did you say your prayer of thanks after 
your meal, before leaving the table?” Perhaps 
you didn’t and perhaps you gave as a reason 
therefor the embarrassment that you would 
suffer for doing this in a restaurant or a hotel. 
Let’s be just or fair all the way, not only two- 
thirds of the way. 


The waiter renders you satisfactory service 
and for this reason you are not ashamed to 
leave a tip as payment. The proprietor has 
purchased and prepared food for your meal, 
and for this reason you are not ashamed to pay 
the treasurer he employs for the purpose of 
collecting your money. What has God done? He 
sent the rain and sunshine that made your food 
grow. He established the laws that enable men 
to preserve the foods that have grown so boun- 
teously. He has enabled you to earn the money 


wherewith you paid the waiter and the proprie- 
tor. All fair-minded men know this. Why 
should you be ashamed to give to God the 
recognition of your public thanks? 


We read in the good old Book of Tobias: 
“Give glory to the Lord, ye children of Israel, 
and praise him in the sight of the Gentiles. Be- 
cause he hath therefore scattered you among 
the Gentiles, who know not him, that you may 
declare his wonderful works, and make them 
know that there is no other almighty God be- 
sides him.” (Tob. 13, 3-4.) 


These fine words that were addressed to the 
Israelites of old hold good for us Catholics of 
today. The Gentiles have been replaced by our 
hosts of non-Catholics that surround us. God 
has not placed us His children in the midst of 
such as know Him not in order that we too 
might learn to ignore Him. Rather hath He 
placed us in their midst that through us they 
might learn to know God. “So let your light 
shine that men may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 


Yes, let us tip the waiter, pay the treasurer, 
and say our prayers both before and after 
meals. “It is meet and just, right and availing 
to salvation that we should at all times and in 
all places give thanks to God.” 


Yours most cordially 


ic pam ca aan O18, 


Abbot. 
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Step Song 


66 E’RE here,” stated the Cynic, skid- 
ding to an abrupt stop before an im- 
posing cluster of sandstone buildings. 

“And still in one piece, thank heavens,” I 
muttered and started to disentangle legs and 
arms from the different immovable parts of 
the car that had been available while we were 
rounding curves at the Cynic’s own speed. 

“Come on,” he urged; “Mass has already 
started and we can’t afford to miss this one.” 


“Toss me a can opener, and I’ll be with you 
in a minute,” I said still struggling with a Gor- 
dian knot in my left pedal extremity. 

We entered the St. Meinrad Abbey Church 
just as the Subdeacon was concluding the chant 
of the Epistle. While we were finding a vacant 
pew and wondering at the size of the black- 
cassocked student body of future priests, a sec- 
tion of the monastic choir in the chancel arose. 
Then, echoing the Epistle, the glorious Gre- 
gorian chant of the Gradual slowly and softly 
came to us until, gradually growing and swell- 
ing in volume, it worked itself up to a climax, 
then softly fell away in a hushed almost silent 
decrescendo. ‘ 

It ended all too soon. During it all I had 
knelt there fearing that I would awaken and 
find it a dream too good to be true. The very 
air vibrated with the melody until it seemed 
alive and forcing itself into my very being. 

That was the Liturgy lived. Highly trained 
and paid singers could not have rendered that 
Gradual so stirringly and made me so conscious 
of that vital sense of joy. Only men whose 
lives are wrapped up in their religion and the 
external expression of that religion could inter- 
pret the Church’s language in such an impres- 
sive and soul-stirring manner. I knew that I 
was not watching and hearing disinterested 
actors; I was seeing and I was living with 
those monks a life: the liturgical life of the 
Mass. 

For the understanding of any of its parts, 
the Mass as a co-ordinated whole must be kept 
vividly in mind. Outside of the Mass it is hard 
to see and to realize the beauty of any one part. 
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Each part must be in its proper setting, and to 
separate it from its environment is to take 
away any possibility of really knowing that 
part. This is especially true of the Gradual. 
The Gradual is a fading away, an echo, of the 
chanted Epistle. It is a transitional chant skil- 
fully woven into the fabric of the Mass and 
linking together the two instructional readings, 
the Epistle and the Gospel. 


Following as it does immediately the Epistle 
and preceding the Gospel, it acts as a spur and 
a goad to the interest and devotion of the faith- 
ful. The Church had her purpose in inserting 
this inspiring song between the two Scriptural 
readings. First of all, it offers that pleasing 
and graduated variety that so strikes one on be- 
coming really acquainted with the rapid pro- 
gressive movement of the liturgical rites and 
ceremonies of the Mass. 


In the earlier ages of the Church the Gradual 
chant had a more evident appropriateness. 
After the Epistle book had been returned by 
the Subdeacon, a long procession of all the min- 
isters of the Mass formed. This was the pro- 
cession that led the Deacon to the ambo where 
he sang the Gospel. This formation and pro- 
cession took some time. In order to keep the 
people’s devotion from lagging during this 
period of liturgical quiescence, the Gradual was 
sung. 

According to some authors, it was in connec- 
tion with this Gospel procession that the Grad- 
ual obtained its name. Gradus is the Latin 
word for step. It was sung while the Deacon 
was ascending the steps of the ambo. Others 
say that it derives its name from the Gradual 
psalms from which it is frequently taken. How- 
ever, the books of ceremonies of the early cen- 
turies give directions that this chant be intoned 
by cantors standing on the first step of the 
ambo. This would seem to be the true source 
of the name. 

Although the Gradual may occur alone, as it 
does on certain ferial days in Lent, an Alleluia 
verse or a Tract usually accompanies it. It 

(Turn to page 79) 
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Onions are Roses 


OCK County, Wisconsin, is full of clans. 

The Murtaughs, McCormacks, O’Haras, 
O’Malleys, and Johnsons. The latter—despite 
their brogue that has the heathery incense of 
peat smoke hanging in the vapory purple clouds 
of the Connaught hills—are looked upon as out- 
siders; referred to as Swedes, left-handed 
Irish, and even Wisconsin German. 

Not that the Johnsons mind it—much. Their 
men are tall, dark, wickedly handsome, and 
have about them the air women adore. And a 
churlish lot of men they are—young and old. 

And their women! Faces in which is the 
spirit of the Spanish conquistadors and the 
glory of the Irish kings; faces that bring up 
blue peat smoke, leprechauns, pigs-and-pov- 
erty, heroic traditions, knights and beautiful 
ladies, all misty in Celtic symbolism and poetry. 

Three generations of these black Irish have 
held the same land. The Johnsons came from 
Mayo in 1854 and were just discarding their 
brogans and shillalah when Mr. Lincoln called 
for soldiers. They pitched in and fought it out, 
then came to Wisconsin in 1866 to take up land. 
And what land! Rich black loam that produces 
tobacco Kentucky growers. envy. 

This generation are college trained; the 
Johnsons felt the necessity of college men to 
carry on. 

Adown the years they were never taken into 
the clan Murtaugh-McCormack-0’Hara-O’Mal- 
ley, who had come from Sligo—from which ’tis 
said anything may come—three generations 
back. They came for no reason at all, at all, 
except adventure. There was no truth in the 
story about the missing sheep and the upris- 
ings. Leave it to the evil minds and tongues 
of the Johnsons to start such a tale. 

Scattered through the southern extremity of 
Rock County are eleven families of Johnsons— 
every bit as clannish as their Sligo neighbors. 
They have good farms, herds of Holsteins—for 
which Wisconsin is noted—sheds bulging with 
tobacco, modern houses, cars and what have 
you. 


If there was a depression, if industry stood 
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still, if Rock County had great demands on its 
Outdoor Poor Relief, if milk strike’s were pre- 
valent and corn was selling for less, Johnsons 
did not notice it. They had new cars, went to 
A Century of Progress, and Mike Johnson’s 
two daughters, Mary and Lucille, were in 
Europe. 

The other clan felt that corn sold for less, 
that milk strikes were in progress and even 
their daughters, who had been teaching, were 
forced to take a great reduction in salary or 
have their departments taken entirely from the 
schools—not that they were not good teachers 
but because schools were curtailing. 

Joyce O’Hara was home for this reason. 

To add further to the afflictions of the noble 
clan, old Malachi Murtaugh had a slight stroke 
and Squire Timothy O’Malley fell off a load of 
fodder and broke his leg. ‘“ ’Tis the judgment 
of God upon me,” said old Tim to his wife, 
“for speaking to that young scab-of-the-world, 
Paddy Johnson, down at the creek last Sunday. 
The fair skin of him and the gentlemanly way 
led me to believe he was some one else—” 

“Stop Blathering,” said Mrs. Tim. “Well 
you knew ’twas a Johnson—devil take them one 
and all—” 

“Am’nt I after telling you I didn’t know?” 

“You knew. You knew!” 

“I did not!” he roared. “Leave me before I 
forget I am a gentleman!” 

This day Joyce O’Hara decided to walk across 
lots to see her dear great-uncle Timothy and his 
broken leg. She took a quart bottle of the 
white whisky Rock County is partial to and 
went her way. 

It was a velvety, glen-filled way. Yellow, 
purple and white violets nodded at her. Grape- 
vines lopped over larch and alder. 

She picked some violets and breathed deeply 
of their redolence. Then she began tearing off 
the leaves, naming them, casting them in Con- 
naught Creek. 

She found it comfortable to sit awhile thus 
engaged, and came to with a start when a voice 
reached her: “You lazy baggage!” 
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A young man in hip boots crossed the creek 
and stood glowering down at her. 

“Yes?” she asked through her great sur- 
prise which she tried not to show. Despite her 
education she was dumb—in the ways of men. 

He continued to glower while he recalled 
vaguely having seen her picture somewhere for 
something. Being old fashioned, this Paddy 
Johnson saw no reason for a woman getting 
any publicity. 

“What have you there?’ he asked as he 
reached down for her bottle which he uncorked 
and tasted. Then he hurled it against a rock. 

“You like to hear glass shatter?” she asked, 
knowing he was a mad man—a mad man who 
caused her heart to turn turtle—and danger- 
ous. “That was whisky for Squire Timothy 
O’Malley who met with an accident while un- 
loading fod—” 

“He was not unloading fodder. 
drunk. And you call him squire? 
tinker from Sligo and—” 

“Yes, he is” she agreed, turning traitor to 
her family and the grand traditions they had 
worked so faithfully to instill within her. 

He glowed enthusiastically down on her at 
these words and she wondered why she lacked 
the courage to tell him Timothy was her great- 
uncle. The palms of her hands were moist and 
her head was giddy. 

“Come down-stream with me,” he ordered. 

Her heart made an attempt to function, but 
she felt it stop in mid-beat. Her legs were 
shaky, weak. Yet obediently she followed him 
and as he brought in a fish he tossed it to her— 
having hung his fish creel about her neck. 

They walked four miles. She was tired, hot, 
bleary-eyed, and her nose was peeling. 

He had not spoken—nor had she. But you 
can’t stop a man—or a woman!—from think- 
ing. Their thoughts ran riot. 

Paddy: She’s nice people. Eyes like fern- 
fringed forest pools. Pretty mouth. Non-chat- 
tering. I bet she can cook. 

Joyce: He’s a lost prince. 
I bet I could break rocks on it. 

They came round a copse of alder and sighted 
a tumble-down house, long and low. Dogs set 
up a joyous bark and bounded toward them. 
“So, Squire O’Malley,” said Paddy to the lead 
dog, “you stayed home and watched the house? 
Down, Sir Malachi Murtaugh! Down—” 


He was 
He is a 


I love his chin. 
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Joyce heard no more. She had a collie pup 
in her arms. “I live here,” said Paddy. “Come 
in.” 

She followed him into the wide porch that 
had recently been screened. Dogs, fishing 
tackle, book-strewn tables, old boots, two sad- 
dles, and numerous coats cluttered the place— 
mute evidence this unusual young man did as 
he pleased. 

“Sit down,” he ordered and left her. 

The odor of boiling coffee filled the place. He 
came in with a tray on which were the cheese 
and doughnuts for which Wisconsin is noted, 
coffee, real cream, and a fruit salad. 

They ate in silence. He read a paper and 
absently fed himself. She resented his ignor- 
ing her. The largest dog nosed up to Paddy. 
“Squire O’Malley, must you be a hog like your 
namesake from Mayo?” She caught her breath 
sharply. To another: “Gerald McCormack, 
for shame! You swallowed your doughnut 
whole as does Baron Gerald McCormack of 
McCormack Farm, and you, Joyce O’Hara,” he 
said to the collie pup, “witless wench that you 
are—” 

Her eyes met his. He rose to his six feet two 
and glared at her. “You are one of them! I 
know you now! Saw your picture in the paper 
in connection with the Girl Scouts! Get out of 
my house before I kill you! You—” 

“You had no right to name your dog after 
me.” 

“TI am changing her name here and now. Get 
out of my house! Your grandfather came to 
this country one leap ahead of the sheriff—” 

“Pardon. That was your grandfather,” she 
smiled at him and the smile incited him to 
higher anger. He made noises like a hungry 
lion. When he found his voice he roared: “Get 
out of my house, you witless wench, before | 
kill you!” 

She stood her ground. He made noises like 
a dying hippotomus, but his voice returned 
and he bellowed : “Get out! My mother warned 
me about you when we saw your brazen face 
in the papers—” 

“Your mother starves the hired help and the 
dogs. That was why you established your resi- 
dence here, was it not?. She refused to feed 
your dogs—” 

“It was my inordinate love for my grand- 
father’s farm that brought me here.” 
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“Your mother curtails the household ex- 
penses, keeps a fued alive that should be dead, 
cares not what she says about another’s good 
name—” 

He grabbed her by the shoulders and ran her 
off the newly screened porch. Then he returned 
to the porch, into the house, slammed the door. 

His car was in the yard and the key was in 
the lock. In a moment she was in the car, 
started it and drove away. 

Paddy ran from the house choking and ges- 
ticulating. She waved to him and kept on. 

It was six miles home around the road. He 
had made her carry his fish basket and she felt 
justified in riding home. 

“Whose car?” asked her father who was 
washing his face at the kitchen sink. 

“It was in the lot outside 
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They vowed love eternal and planned to elope. 
Her brother, Squire Timothy, frustrated their 
plans. 

“Will I be another Aunt Jean? Never! I 
will forget him, the black Irish dog.” 

Much easier said than done. As the days un- 
wound, her mind would revert to the pleasant 
tumble-down house on the creekside. She 
visualized herself sitting on the porch in the 
dusk while the creek chimed and the mocking 
bird called. With the dawn she knew the trout 
raised, and from the creek’s rush-rimmed banks 
came the lazy cawing of the rooks. 

He—that wild black Irish Paddy Johnson— 
was enjoying the house and the creek while she 
sat alone in her misery trying to mend a broken 
heart. 

She must snap out of it. Do 





the old Mooney house and I ‘% 
took it,” said Joyce. 

“It is Paddy Johnson’s,” 
said Tom O’Hara. “Soon we 
will witness fireworks.” 

Which they did. 

Paddy, nigh apoplectic, ar- 
rived with his brother, Young 
Mike. Paddy roared, grunt- 
ed, waved his arms, threat- 
ened the law, declared all the 
family were morons and 
Joyce was a drooling idiot. & 





Do It How 
WALTER SULLIVAN, O. S. B. 


Now is yours, my soul, to do, 
Do the best that lies in you. 
Do it ere the present dies; 
Seize the moment ere it flies. 
Not the future nor the past, 
But this minute flying fast 
Is, my soul, the time to do— 
Do the best that lies in you. 


something. Get a job. 

She dressed, powdered her 
nose, and drove to the county 
seat in quest of office work. 
She chided herself for having 
mooned six weeks away over 
a worthless Johnson. 

There was nothing for her 
in Janesville, the county seat. 
All the little office jobs were 
being nicely taken care of, 
thank you. She began on the 
smaller towns—Edgerton, 








Tom, a peace loving man, 
stood owl-like on his veranda. Paddy urged him 
to battle. Tom was adamant. 

Joyce, peeking from the parlor window, glo- 
ried in Paddy’s wild rantings. 


She could not sleep that night and knew she 
would die if she had to go through life without 


Paddy Johnson. This was love. Rapid, hard 
hitting and empty, for he did not love her. She 
had dreamed of love; knew it would come into 
her life, and it came as a cruel blow, a stunning 
sorrow, a dream of sweetness turned to ashes. 

Love did strange things to people—unre- 
quieted or blasted love. Her great-aunt Jean 
O’Malley was an example. Past sixty, tall, 
gaunt, and vacant-eyed, she stole from home to 
go from one farm to another to inquire: “Is 
Johnny Johnson within?” 

Jean had met another Johnson of another 
generation on the banks of Connaught Creek. 


° 


Clinton, Orfordville. No luck. 

She thought of Milton—a college town. Be- 
ing a teacher she felt she had a chance. 

Before she got to College Hill she saw a 
placard in the window of the newspaper office: 
GIRL WANTED. 

She applied and was taken on. It was a 
weekly paper. Her duties were manifold. She 
collected news, ads, accounts, set type, and kept 
the office clean. 

Work. Work. Work. She ran the paper! 
Wrote the editorials when Hy Williams, the 
editor, was otherwise engaged. 

“You work too hard,” said her father. 
“There is no necessity for it.” 

“TI like it, dad,” she lied. 


Patrick Hale Johnson of Rock County was 
running for Assemblyman of the tenth district. 
The Milton Milk and Tobacco News printing 
office received an order for ten thousand hand 
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bills setting forth Paddy’s heroic qualities be- 
neath his picture. 

Joyce took the order over the telephone. Fully 
understanding Paddy to say ten thousand she 
wrote the order for thirty thousand, and on the 
extra twenty thousand she would tell Rock 
County how grand he was. 

When Hy Williams came in he said: “That 
is a large order. It means we work nights.” 

“Is it a large order?” she asked. “I just as 
soon work nights.” 

Next day she said to Hy: “I will deliver 
twenty thousand dodgers. Johnson will call for 
the first ten thousand.” 

She stored the twenty thousand in her car. 
She would deliver them. That was how much 
she cared for Paddy Johnson: work overtime 
for him and never peep; pay for twenty thou- 
sand dodgers out of her hard earned salary and 
lose sleep delivering them. 

Rain, hail, and high water she drove every 
night to every rural mail box. It was hard 
work but she would work harder to see Paddy 
get to Madison. From there it would be but a 
step to Washington. Other Milton and Milton 
Junction boys had done it. 

“Joyce,” her mother would say, “it is raining 
pitchforks. You’re not going out tonight.” 

“She hasn’t come in yet,” Tom would say. 

Night, in, night out she worked and was hap- 
py when Johnson was acclaimed the popular 
choice. Only a few more days and— 

She stopped with a grinding of brakes to 
avoid crashing into a rakish roadster parked 
crosswise in front of her. A man came toward 
her, snarling. Her heart pounded and summer- 
saulted. He bellowed: “You are two timing 
me? Stay out in the rain to do it! I’ve been 
following you, you half-witted moron!! You 
idiot! You—” 

“A gentleman does not curse,” reproved 
Joyce. 

“Even at the likes of you? A hell cat who 
tries to ruin a man because she is so thick- 
headed she cherishes a grievance a hundred 
years old—” 

“I was helping you,” she said. 

“Helping me?” 

She handed him no less than one hundred 
hand bills—all she had left—backed her car 
to the widening road, turned it and drove ten 
miles out of her way to reach home. Through 
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the murky night she thought of the tall, darkly 
handsome man who wore white flannels so 
carelessly. 

He stood at his headlights and read—with an 
odd surge of wonder—of his unflagging devo- 
tion to Rock County, his consummate tact, 
broad views, mental prowess, civic spirit, cul- 
ture, generosity, gift for friendship— 

“I’m just a horse’s neck,” he said aloud, “and 
what am I supposed to do about it?” 

Go tell his mother? The wonder woman of 
the county. All who knew Kate Mooney John- 
son loved her; all who heard of her respected 
her. To all outward ritual and appearance she 
was a saint—en route for canonization. And 
yet Joyce had hit the nail on the head when she 
said Kate tongue-lashed every girl for miles 
around, starved the dogs and the hired help. 


Would he go to his mother? Would he go to 
his own place on Connaught Creek? Would he 
go to Joyce? He knew he couldn’t get away 
from her any more than a fly can loose itself 
from fly-paper. 

He drove through the drizzling night to Joyce 
O’Hara’s home. 


II 


“Who’s that knocking at my door,” asked 
Tom O’Hara from a second story window. 

“Paddy Johnson, Mr. O’Hara,” came the an- 
swer. 

“Who is dead? Or is there an accident?” 
asked Tom who had been sleeping several 
hours. 

“This is a social call,” explained Paddy. 

Joyce ran out of her room—as did Gorgeous, 
her sister—and grabbed Tom. “Do not let him 
in, papa,” she said. 

Paddy heard her. 
the door; demanded admittance; attributed 
his being shut out to Joyce. Tom went down 
and both girls attuned their ears. 

“TI should apologize to you, sir, for my loud- 
ness and ungentlemanly conduct—” 

“Not at all,” said Tom. “Sit down, Paddy.” 

Paddy sat and said: “I came to see Joyce.” 

“She will not see you, Paddy. Go home and 
come another time,” said Tom kindly. 

A haunting notion had grown—suddenly— 
into an insistent idea. Paddy said: “I am go- 
ing to marry Joyce.” 

“Joyce, are you coming down?” 


He pounded and kicked 


asked her 
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father, knowing she was crouched on the bend 
in the stairs. 

“IT am not!” said Joyce, whereat she went to 
her mother, crawled into bed with her, into her 
arms. 

“There, there, my lamb,” soothed her moth- 
er—who had been Mary Teresa O’Higgins from 
Kentucky, and hated fueds, “do not cry. It will 
come out all right. I was terribly in love four- 
five times before I married your papa.” 

But Joyce knew she was going to hate Paddy 
all through time and into eternity for making 
her suffer so; and when the suffering had been 
thoroughly enjoyed and was nicely moulding 
into an old sorrow, ready to be tucked neatly 
into its shroud and turned away from, lo! 
Paddy resurrected all the sweet sorrow. 

Tom stayed an hour 
downstairs. When he 
came up Joyce said: 
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Fall dropped over Wisconsin turning maples 
to flaming torches and sumacs to garnets set 
in gold; poplars yellowed in the mystic haze 
through which the sun splashed in gray-gold 
splendor. 

The beauty of it seeped into Paddy’s soul and 
made him think of Joycee—who was evading 
him. Nonchalantly he told her father he was 
thinking of entering a monastery. Tom relayed 
this at the supper table, and Joyce—who for 
two weeks had been playing hide-an-seek with 
Paddy—said: “He would make a good monk 
and I hope he goes soon.” But she knew it 
was a black lie when she said it. 

“A sweet racket,” said Tom. “Paddy John- 
son in a habit, head shaved, and saluted as 
Brother Patrick.” 

“T will stay in the living 
room the next time he 
comes,” said Joyce. 


“Papa, I did not encourage 
him.” 

“A Johnson needs no 
encouragement; they re- 
quire obstacles,” said 
Tom. 


Benediction Prayer 


PASCHAL BOLAND, O. S. B. 


O Jesus, seated on Thy throne, 
A golden monstrance rare, 
Thy silent benedictions 

Are answers to my prayer. 


He came that night— 
looking handsomer than 
ever. They played cards 
—Mary Teresa, Tom and 
Gorgeous, and Paddy 
while Joyce worked a 


“Isn’t he _ glorious?” 
asked Gorgeous. “Just 
like a knight storming 
your citadel.” 

“Run to bed, my duck- 
ies,” said Mary Teresa. 

“IT hope he comes again,” said Gorgeous. 

“He will,” said Tom. 

Paddy was back the next night. Joyce was 
not home. A casual word dropped at supper 
conveyed his expected visit, and she was re- 
minded she had been neglecting Laura Bently, 
her dearest friend, who lived fifteen miles down 
‘i road, so she went to spend the night with 

er. 

Paddy settled himself to a game of cards 
with Gorgeous and her parents. Joyce was not 
referred to. At one o’clock Paddy rose and 
mentioned home. Gorgeous brought his hat 
and coat. “Does your disreputable sister stay 
out like this every night?” he asked. 

“Only the nights she expects you,” said Gor- 
geous. 

“Come tomorrow night,” said Tom. 

Tomorrow—ah, that was another night—and 
her father liked him. 


O Lord, I pray Thee now to bless 

All those for whom I care; 

And may they love Thee all the more 
Is my most fervent prayer. 


crossword puzzle. 

At ten o’clock Gorgeous 
rose and said: ‘“Good- 
night, Paddy. Coming, 
parents?” 

“Goodnight, Paddy,” 
said Teresa, and: “Goodnight, Paddy,” said 
Tom. 

“Just a minute,” implored Paddy. “Take 
this strange looking object”—his eyes on Joyce! 
—“‘with you.” 

Joyce rose with as much dignity as she could 
summon and left the room in what she con- 
sidered stately coldness. 

“Now let us go on with our game,” said 
Paddy cheerfully. 

They played until one o'clock. 


Up in their room Mary Teresa said to Tom: 
“He may be trifling with Gorgeous.” 
“He wants Joyce,” said Tom. 


“Impossible! He cannot abide the sight of 
her and is insulting about it.” 

“That is his way of showing adoration.” 

“It is Gorgeous he wants—or else he is a 
trifler.” (Turn to page 79) 
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Social Philosophy 


E hear and read a great deal today 

about social questions and problems, as 
well as social evils. It is especially the presence 
of these social evils that has made the study of 
sociology so necessary. Social evils tend to de- 
stroy society. Hence anyone who is interested 
in the welfare of society is interested in the 
study of sociology. The welfare of society in 
general is also for the good of the individual, 
for the individual partakes of the goods of 
society: culture, education, etc. If society in 
general is out of order the individual also must 
suffer. 

In speaking of society here this word is not 
used in the sense in which it is frequently used 
or as it is used in the society column of a news- 
paper. It does not mean merely the upper 
class, the elite. The word society as used in a 
philosophical sense signifies the people who are 
united under a certain form of government. 


Whatever civilization and culture there is to- 
day we owe to the Catholic Church and that for 
two reasons: first, she began the work, and 
then she also protected it. Who does not know 
that it was the Church that civilized the bar- 
barian hordes when they overran Italy? Who 
does not know that it was through the prayers 
and exhortations of the Catholic Church that 
the civilization of Europe was saved from 
threatened destruction by Saracen infidels? 
Who does not know that the Church inaugurat- 
ed the great work of school education? that 
she founded the first schools, the first univer- 
sities? Again, today the Church is working 
hard to save civilization. This time it is not 
an invading enemy with fire and sword, but it 
is an internal disease, which has infected so- 
ciety with its corruption. It is a corruption 
caused by the teaching of erroneous doctrines 
and false practices. 

The Church is still the great friend of so- 
ciety, its protector and promoter. She gives 
sound advice to the nations, but alas! too few 
pay any attention to her. As of old the Church 
called Crusaders to her assistance, so again 
today the Church calls her Crusaders to bear 
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in their hands not a fiery sword, but the light of 
true doctrine. Whatever is written in these 
pages may not be a great light, but even a sim- 
ple candlelight is very useful when otherwise 
there is utter darkness. 


If sociology is a science, then it must be based 
on some solid and firm principles. If sociology 
is not a science it is useless to study it. Now 
it is admitted by most people that we should 
study sociology. Hence most people must ad- 
mit that sociology has these fundamental prin- 
ciples and truths. The next question is: what 
are these fundamental principles and where can 
they be found? If you read the discussions and 
the debates of legislators, for instance in Con- 
gress, you can see on what the arguments are 
based. Very frequently their arguments are 
based on authority. What they advocate, they 
say, was advocated by such men as Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Washington. Now someone may 
question the authority of such men as Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Washington. Another person might 
say: I have just as much right to my opinions 
as Jefferson or any other person. To base your 
arguments on the ideals, sayings, and doctrines 
of such great men as Jefferson is valid if you 
suppose that these men spoke the truth and in- 
culcated true principles. A doctrine is not true 
simply because Lincoln advocated it, although, 
he may have advocated it because the doctrine 
is true. If people would rely as much on the 
infallible authority of the Church, which has 
given signs and proofs of its infallibility in 
matters of faith and morals, as they rely on 
human authority, then society would be sailing 
smoothly. 

Fortunately such men as Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Washington enunciated principles which 
are based on the divine law. Also the founders 
of the American republic were religious men. 
It is for that reason that their principles are s0 
sound. 

However, the science of sociology must rest 
on a firmer foundation than human authority. 
Sociology must take into account the nature 

(Turn to page 78) 
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Rural Rhapsody 


ULY is a busy month on the farm—making 

hay while the sun shines. We got a late 
start with the crops. Old Jupe interested in 
just a number of things forgot to turn off the 
water—hail—and SNOW! It looked for awhile 
as if the oatsandvetch (you say it altogether) 
wouldn’t get a chance; but, eventually it was 
in, and then the warm sun came forth, with 
showers now and then instead of continuously 
—and now we are just a bit ashamed of all the 
grumbling we did. 

No complaints now! Fruits and vegetables, 
cream, butter and schmierkase (I can’t vouch 
for the spelling of that item—but anybody on 
the farm knows what I mean); _ hot biscuits, 
“pussuves” al a below the Mason & Dixon line; 
eggs—fried chicken— 

And does the bed feel good at night. There 
was a laboratory at the Century of Progress 
that interested us. Fifty-six varieties of 
fatigue were caught redhanded. Each person 
probably has twelve most of the time one of the 
experts said. Twelve? Speaking for myself, 
only, I’d say that estimate didn’t take into con- 
sideration farm folks; but, work isn’t the 
worst thing in the world, we have come to 
know. 

It wasn’t necessary to look at the calendar 
to know JULY had stepped inside our gate. In 
she came waving the colors. Red and white 
phlox and blue larkspur fluttered in the early 
morning breeze; and just naturally each and 
everyone hummed a line of the old hymn— 

“O, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 

Tra la la la la—at the twilight’s last gleam- 
ing...” 

We were heartily ashamed of the tra las, and 
we made a vow to have the words of our in- 
dependent hymn another year. 

One thing we'll say for ourselves: We 
knew the preamble, and after we proved it by 
rendering it as well as any candidate for office 
could, I made myself a promise that I’d cast as 
many votes as I could next fall to help save my 
country. 
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Cicely Burke 


Science is truly wonderful, but they—the 
scientists—talk a lot without thinking. When 
I read that a learned man steps up before the 
mike to tell the world that the sun’s rays build 
up bone resistance, I wished I could get the 
speaker out here on the farm, put a hoe in his 
hand, and let him build up resistance in the hot 
summer sun. Any weed in the field could tell 
him more than a lifetime of laboratory (like 
as not windowless) experimenting. 

BUT SHEEP WITHOUT TAILS! Now, 
there’s something that interests us. One sheep- 
man we know doesn’t take to the idea a-tall. 
“Them tails weighs something,” he argues. 
But, the astute buyer isn’t buying lamb tails 
we notice. So, we are of the opinion that Prof. 
J. W. Wilson, of Brookings, S. D., experiment 
station, deserves the gratitude of sheep grow- 
ers. This new breed has no wool on its face— 
another good feature, giving the poor creature 
a chance to look about him the short time allot- 
ed to him. And the professor tells us that the 
quality of wool of this new breed is much better 
than that grown by the Hampshire, Shropshire, 
or Southdowns; and, furthermore, the new 
breed is strong on vitality. 


We wonder what the scientist would make of 
this story related by the head of our family: 

“Let me tell you what I heard down in that 
poultry yard this morning when the flock didn’t 
know I was near!” Himself looked shocked, 
and we listened. “Buttercup, the old dowager, 
it was that did the talking. 

‘The dairy cow has a letter in one of the farm 
papers,’ said she ‘claiming she is the foster 
mother of the human race. Why, she’s nothing 
but a wet nurse. What’s more, she doesn’t even 
give her milk. Her owner has to extract it 
laboriously twice a day; while we lay our con- 
tributions right where all he has to do is to pick 
them up. No sitting about either in pans, or 
being run through some grinding machine. Our 
eggs are ready for the consumer—sealed tight. 

‘The old critter says further that she’s a 

(Turn to page 91) 
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Romance ts Never 


1. 


66 HEN you really don’t mind if I go to the 

show with your father, Natalie?” Mrs. 
Ryan, Natalie’s pretty French mother, looked 
fondly at her only daughter as she questioned 
her for the tenth time since supper. 

“Not at all, really. In fact, mom, I’d rather 
be alone to think. There is something I just 
must think about and I can’t put it off much 
longer.” Natalie turned her brown eyes from 
her mother back to her cards on the table. Pick- 
ing up a six and a seven, making a thirteen, 
she added, “I think cards help me to keep my 
mind on a thing. Hope you like the picture. 
There! that’s dad ringing the horn for you. 
He’s in the front. Bye!” Natalie looked up 
from her cards again. 


“He isn’t worth thinking about,’ Mrs. Ryan 
said with dislike in her tone, “but I know how 
it is. You like him and—it’s difficult to know 
what to do at times,” she added kindly. The 
horn rang again. 

“Take your coat. You know how cold the 
shows are in summer. I can’t imagine being 
really cold, but then, run along now.” 


“Bud will be with you for a while yet, dear,” 
Yvonne Ryan consoled in parting. Lightly she 
ran from the room before her Irish husband 
should ring again. 

“No, Jack isn’t worth it,” Natalie meditated 
aloud and picked up an eight and a five, to make 
another thirteen. 


Bud, Natalie’s twenty-six year old only broth- 
er, entered the dining room in time to hear his 
young sister’s remark. 

“Jack isn’t worth what, Sis?” Bud inquired 
calmly, dropping into a chair opposite her and 
picking up a deck of cards. 

“Haven’t you a date tonight?” 
tioned in return. 

“Yes, at eight, but have you lost track of 
time? It’s only six-thirty. Don’t tell me that 
you are going to miss your Crime story tonight 
at seven?” 


Natalie ques- 
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Easy 


Fleur Aubry 


“No, and I’ll love it even more than usual. I 
don’t believe that half of the criminals wouldn’t 
be fine people if someone cared in the begin- 
ning.” 

“Old stuff, darling, but very true. Who’s to 
take the interest in the beginning?” Bud had 
just finished law and was a proud attorney-at- 
law. 

“A sweetheart. I could almost be a criminal 
myself, but I could be saved if someone would— 
give me a little—” Natalie burst out with dis- 
gust. 

“Love? Listen, Sis, tell big brother all about 
it. I know what’s wrong; it’s you and Jack 
again. I don’t like him, but I’ll do my best to 
be fair and pass a square judgment on the case 
in question. What has happened?” Bud looked 
at his sister’s brown eyes and lovely gold hair, 
an unusually beautiful combination, and then 
stared intently at his cards. Poor little Sis; 
she hadn’t been happy since she began to go 
with this Jack Davis three years ago. 

“Yes, it’s Jack. I told mom today that I 
would like to go away for two or three weeks 
and think. I can’t think clearly here. I keep 
changing my mind and deciding to keep on go- 
ing with Jack. If I could get away, break off 
for two or three weeks, I think I could forget a 
little.” Natalie looked at her brother but he 
kept his eyes upon his cards and carefully chose 
a ten and a three from the spread before him. 

“Going to break with Jack? Come, come! 
This is too good to be true. Why?” 


“Well, I guess I’ve known all along that he 
didn’t love me and that he was terribly selfish. 
He has just been going with me because we 
like the same things. We don’t like drinking 
parties or such and we do like shows and read- 
ing stories aloud. I thought that in time—we 
would marry—and—” 

“Well? Outside of my wondering why a girl 
like you would have a stubborn person like him 
for a husband, what’s to stop you?” Bud asked. 

“About a month ago, he told me that I must 
not get any notions, that we were just pals. He 
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said that he never wanted to marry or be tied 
down in any way. He said he wanted to be 
free.”’” Natalie found it difficult to speak. 

“Free to support his selfish mother and lazy 
brother who sit around and drink tea all after- 
noon! His father can do that almost adequate- 
ly enough. Sure, defend him. I know you will. 
Let’s skip that part for I said I would try to be 
fair. What else has happened ?” 

For awhile the only sound was that of the 
purr of the electric fan. 

“Since then, he has made little remarks— 
here and there—to remind me that I am not to 
hope. Then—” Natalie did not dare to look at 
Bud. 

“The conceited—go on!” Bud bent a card in 
his fury. No use calling Jack names. There 
wasn’t a name bad enough for Jack that would 
be decent enough for Bud to use. 

“Then last night he was reading a story, 
about a beautiful love and I—I guess I looked 
at him with hope in my eyes or something for 
he looked at me and said coldly ‘you think I will 
want you someday?’ I was furious but I heard 
myself calmly asking for an apology. He said 
that he was only speaking his thoughts and that 
it did not demand an apology. I said nothing. 
I said nothing all evening. He went home as if 
he had been insulted. So—lI’ve got to think. 
Bud, I’ve got to keep my self-respect. How can 
I keep it and stand those kinds of things?” 
Natalie hid her hot face in her outstretched 
arms on the table. She didn’t cry. Bud patted 
her soft curly hair awkwardly. 

“T think you better 
go away, dear, for two 
or three weeks—any- 
where. Then, come back 
and start all over again. 
You'll miss him at first, 
but—” with an idea 
and a wild hope, “may- 
be I can scrape enough 
money together by fall 
to send you back to col- 
lege—day college where 
you went. Like that?” 

“I’ve almost saved 
enough, but I couldn’t 
take the rest from you. 
You’re planning on get- 
ting married to Ann 


To Mexico’s Heroes 
ADRIAN Fries, O. S. B. 


Remember the valiant, Master, when 
the combat is over and won; 
When liberty’s struggle is ended and 
the bloody encounter is done; 
Forget not the men who responded with 
a heart that was ready and brave, 
Who fought for truth and for justice and 
who went to a noble grave. 


You won’t be unmindful, Master, when 
the impious carnage is o’er, 
Of the men who fell in the battle and 
who crimsoned the sod with their gore? 
They fought for their Church and their country, yes, 
and worthy they were of the strife; 
Remember the valiant, Master, for 
they gave up their fortune and life. 
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and you know how little money you have. I 
will go away though, but I’ll be so lonesome 
when I return. I’ve given up all my friends 
for Jack, but I'll go!” She looked up, raising 
her head, and added, “Bud, you’re a dear 
though !” : 

“Cheer up, Sis. Someday you'll get back to 
college and make new friends and you'll forget 
Jack, I know you will. Didn’t you use to like 
Michael quite a bit?” Bud recalled a fellow 
law-student who had walked with him to pick 
up Ann and Natalie after their classes. 

“Yes, but he never asked me out and I don’t 
think he cared much about me. He was so 
serious and so determined. What became of 
him?” She shuffled the cards. 

“Don’t know but will try to find out. He 
didn’t finish law with me, had to quit in his last 
year. His mother died or something. I always 
liked Mike too.” 

“If only I could get a job, Bud. I make a 
little writing stories but it seems as if I'll never 
make enough for even another year’s tuition— 
two hundred dollars! If I go away, that will 
cost some of my money. But I must go. I 
must go tonight!” Natalie had decided at last. 
Relief came immediately, and without warning 
she burst into tears. 

“Never mind. You'll get to college again and 
you will be happier now that you are free 
again. Be a brave little girl. Have you any 
money at home to go away on? By the way, 
where will you go?” Bud patted her hand 
which rested on the table. She let the tears 
. fall unheeding. 

“T’ve got five dollars. 
I won’t need much. 
Where will I go? I may 
pay Mary Dunn a visit. 
I don’t know, but I 
don’t want it known 
where I am. I haven't 
had a good talk with 
Mary in three years. I 
always envied her those 
last two years at the U. 
Know of any jobs for 
me?” Natalie’s mind 
was not very clear. 

“Only job I know of 
is that of a sort of office 
boy down at our place. 
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I’d grab it myself if I wasn’t in as I am. It 
would be a grand chance for a fellow interested 
in law. Doesn’t pay so much but—” Bud 
caught himself and laughed, “you are not a 
fellow. Cheer up, Sis. Better wash up and 
prepare for a long visit with your palsy-walsy, 
chummy girl friend or heart to heart sister, as 
you may choose to term Mary, and I’ll think of 
something. Don’t miss your Crime story at 
seven! I better hurry or I’ll be late and Ann 
will be pouting. Is it a go? Are you really 
through with Jack? You won’t give him a date 
if he phones and asks you in his best manner?” 
Bud looked half hopefully, half anxiously, at 
his young sister. They had always been such 
friends, with only a few years of experience, 
between them. Natalie had been so proud of 
Bud always. He knew it and was just as proud 
of his little pesty sister. He knew how this 
separation from Jack would hurt her. Remem- 
bering a quarrel with Ann, he asked suddenly, 
“Natalie, you—you don’t really love Jack, do 
you?” That would change matters. 

“No—no—I thought I did, but this last 
month, I’ve been wondering and last night I 
think I realized that it wasn’t love. Can a per- 
son kill love? I rather think that Jack killed 
any love I bore him. I liked the things that we 
did together because they were not wild or silly, 
and I—I thought they would lead to a contented 
marriage. I’m very silly, am I not, Buddy— 
first caring for Michael at a distance, admiring 
him, almost loving him, and now caring for 
Jack because we were together so much and I 
felt I knew him so well.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t know either,” 
mused aloud. 

“At least I never thought that Michael was 
crazy about me. I knew that he didn’t know if 
I lived or not. I must wash before my story 
comes on.” Natalie jumped up, kissed him 
quickly on his dark head, and ran upstairs to 
wash. 


Bud 


(To be continued) 


Social Philosophy 
(Continued from page 74) 


and destiny of man. A thing operates or at 
least should operate according to its nature. 
The nature of a thing is determined by its end, 
purpose, or destiny. Hence there is a very in- 
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timate relation between man’s destiny and his 
nature. Even if we had no clear knowledge 
of the destiny of man, we can discover this by 
considering very carefully the nature of man. 
Now it is very evident that man by his very 
nature is striving for happiness, and that, com- 
plete and perfect happiness, since as long as his 
happiness is not complete he will keep on striv- 
ing. A man, therefore, is acting according to 
his nature if he seeks true and perfect happi- 
ness. The question now is: is there something 
which can give perfect happiness toman? Yes, 
there is something—only one who can give per- 
fect happiness toman. That one is God. Thus 
it becomes clear that man was made for happi- 
ness which he must seek in God. If a thing 
does not act according to its nature there will 
be trouble and disorder. Only then will man 
act according to his nature if he seeks perfect 
happiness in God. Otherwise he would be act- 
ing against his nature, he would sin. 

Hence the all important thing in sociology is 
to admit the existence of God, who has created 
man for a definite purpose. If this truth is 
not admitted, there is no solution to the social 
problem. But if we admit the existence of God 
who has designs with man, the next thing to do 
is to discover the will of God. What does God 
want us to do? God has made his will known 
to us in two ways, by revelation and by nature. 
The Church makes known to us the truths that 
God has revealed. We also discover the will of 
God in nature by studying carefully the nature 
of man and by investigating the natural law. 


Your Flag, Your Work, and You 


Out on the breeze a flag was flung, 
And as it floated there 

It spoke to every passer by 
Of a nation great and fair. 

Out on the air a song was sent 
To cheer the souls of men. 

It healed the broken and sad of heart 
And gave them hope again. 


Out in the world your life will go 
In blessing or in ban. 

In every battle for the right 
May you be in the van, 

Giving the best of heart and brain 
To serve the cause of Truth, 

Bearing the flag of a courage fine 
With the joyousness of youth. 
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Onions are Roses 
(Continued from page 73) 


“He wants Joyce. She is funny—like you—”’ 

“Funny? Like me?” 

“You know what I mean, pet—aloof, calm 
and classy.” 

“Gorgeous is only nineteen, and Paddy is so 
handsome,” mused Mary Teresa. 

“Gorgeous is squirrely over Hy Williams.” 

“A nice, quiet young man, not given to tan- 
trums like Paddy. He would be easy to live 
with,” said Mary Teresa. 

She stepped to the door and called across the 
hall: “Joy, bring Hy Williams to supper to- 
morrow night.” 

Next evening Joyce brought him home. Hy 
felt out of time and out of place, but it was a 
chance to get near Gorgeous. 

Paddy dropped in later. He was in an ex- 
pansive mood. “Hello, Joyce O’Hara,” he 
beamed at her. “Getting prettier every day. 
Didn’t you try to date me to take you to a movie 
in Milton tonight?” 

“T did not!” she said with more spirit than 
the occasion called for. 

But Paddy was minded to be frank—reckless- 
ly frank. “You have been wanting to go out 
with me, and you know it,” he said. His eyes 
rested on the roses Hy brought to Mrs. O’Hara. 
“Yours?” he asked Joyce. 

“Why not?” she challenged. 

“T have something in my car to add to your 
collection,” he said, and went outside. He re- 
turned in a few moments with a bushel basket 
of onions and placed them beside Joyce. He 
said: “An onion a day keeps the doctor away 
but a bushel a day couldn’t keep me away— 
from you.” 

Tom, Mary Teresa, Hy and Gorgeous had 
gone into the kitchen and closed the door. 

Paddy picked Joyce up bodily, kissed her, set 
her down and sat beside her. She snuggled up 
tohim. He was a refuge for her spent nerves 
and fainting courage. She giggled: “Paddy, 
your onions are my roses.” 


Step Song 
(Continued from page 68) 


may even be replaced altogether by the so-called 
major Alleluia, as happens during Paschal time. 
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The Alleluia verse is a spirited hymn of joy. 
The Tract on the other hand is grave and peni- 
tential in character. This difference accounts 
for their usages in the different seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year. The name Tract does not 
take its rise from the contents but it is a mu- 
sical term more or less descriptive of the mode 
of delivery. The Tract is sung more as a solo 
and has somewhat the character of a mono- 
logue. Its uniformity and precisely measured 
make-up contrasts strikingly with the animated 
alternate make-up of the Gradual and Alleluia 
verse. 

All the parts of the Mass must, of course, be 
co-ordinated to form one harmonious whole. In 
line with this the Tract and the Alleluia verse 
are supplements of the Gradual and are in a 
manner dependent on it. In its turn the 
Gradual must harmonize with the Scriptural 
readings of the Mass. A little analysis of the 
Gradual will shed a peculiar light on these read- 
ings. Often it will hint at an interpretation 
which would easily have escaped the ordinary 
observer. 

We may say that the Gradual is an answer in 
song to the message from God’s lips as told us 
in the Epistle, and it is likewise a song of prep- 
aration for another message from the same 
divine source which we expect to hear in the 
Gospel. 


Love shows itself in works.—St. Ignatius. 


Oh, what unfathomable sweetness there is 
in Jesus.—F aber. 


Divorce and Children 


“Those who jauntily mock at marriage in 
the name of personal freedom may find a per- 
tinent foot-note to the never-ending controver- 
sy about divorce contained in the juvenile de- 
linquency investigation recently made in Pitts- 
burg. It shows that fifty per cent of all chil- 
dren brought into court for theft, property de- 
struction, immorality, etc., comes from broken 
homes... The child is apt to be the chief suf- 
ferer in a divorce case; its whole life, indeed, 
can be ruined by the selfishness or the incom- 
petence of the parents in the marriage relation. 
Those who talk too glibly about divorce might 
remember the fact.”—Literary Digest. 





mACH year at St. Mein- 

rad we are privileged 

“| to witness one of the 

*&Ai} most thrilling, dra- 

matic things that ever 

happens in this world— 

Ordination to the sa- 

cred priesthood. To a Catholic there 

is nothing more awe-inspiring, next 

to holy Mass itself, than to witness 

that divine action of the Holy Spirit 

whereby a young man is taken from 

among men—might I not say “ordi- 

nary men”—and invested with the 

sublimest dignity and power possible 

to a creature, the very dignity and 

power of the Son of God Himself. 

One can witness this scene any num- 

ber of times, yet will always feel him- 

self thrilled to a high stage of emo- 

tion at the enactment of this great 
act. 

It is of course hard for the aver- 
age layman to imagine himself in the 
place of a young man thus privileged. 
But you can imagine this, that the 
young man there at the altar kneeling 
before the Bishop is a member of 
your family—a son or a brother; and 
when you think of such a thing your 
heart surely must swell. How many 
times have I been with fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters of new- 
ly-made priests on ordination day or 
on the day of the first Mass and seen 
how they were transported with joy. 
Think what it must mean to a moth- 
er to see the child she bore now a 
priest of God! 

To us Fathers of St. Meinrad, who 
have in our hands the training of 
young men for the priesthood, who 
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have taught and watched over them 
from boyhood to this day of glory, 
there comes each year a joy which is 
nothing other than parental at wit- 
nessing this sublime creation. Like 
the mother after the birth of her 
child, all the troubles and pains in- 
volved in our years of work are for- 
gotten now that a new man of God 
is brought into the world. This joy 
is increased ever so much more at the 
thought of the vast amount of good 
that is going to be done by each one 
of these young priests. Only the re- 
cording Angel of God can even ap- 
proximately estimate the blessings 
and graces and merits that come to 
the world through the hands of a 
priest. Even the priest himself is 
unaware of most of the effects of his 
sacred ministry. Yet God rewards 
not only the priest for all this good, 
but He makes all those to share in 
this reward who have in any way 
contributed to the making of this 
priest! 

Certainly this is a happy and con- 
soling thought for all who labor to 
train young men for the priesthood, 
for all the members of their families, 
especially the parents. Yet these are 
not the only ones who have an ex- 
clusive right to this great joy and this 
great reward. We must not forget— 
and God does not forget—all those 
who have helped in any way to fur- 
ther a young man on the way to his 
sacred goal. 

And they do need lots of help. 
Those of us who have spent years in 
seminary work have come to learn 
that vocations to the priesthood do 
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not ordinarily come from wealthy 
families; it is from families of the 
poor or those moderately circum- 
stanced that recruits are gathered by 
the Spirit of God. But how many 
times does it not happen that a boy 
will receive the great call and have 
not the means to answer it; for, al- 
though we are here dealing with a 
thing sublimely spiritual, still the 
material must needs enter into con- 
sideration. Remember that twelve 
years of boarding school are in- 
volved; clothes, books, must be ob- 
tained—and all these things cannot 
be plucked freely in the wild woods. 
Someone must pay for them. How 
many very sad cases come to our no- 
tice each year of fine boys with every 
mark of a true vocation who cannot 
find the means to pursue their voca- 
tion. 

Well, what about the yearly semi- 
nary collection? Isn’t that used for 
just such purposes? Let us make a 
bit of explanation on this point. 

First, how much did you contribute 
the last time this collection was asked 
of you? If you gave honestly accord- 
ing to your means, well and good. 
Most people don’t. Even so, in our 
diocese (of Indianapolis), as in most 
other dioceses, the amount realized is 
not sufficient even to pay for the 
education of the major seminarians— 
that is, of those who have advanced 
to the last six years of their studies. 
But even if it were sufficient, let us 
ask ourselves how did these boys 
manage to pay for their first six 
years? I am quite sure that a fine 
news story could be made of the 
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struggles of these boys, of their fami- 
lies, of their parish priests in obtain- 
ing even the most necessary funds to 
make this possible. 

Why not appeal to the wealthy? 
You try it! It is true indeed that 
some good persons who have the 
means do nobly care for the education 
of one or the other boy. Still, as is 
the case in ordinary parish support, 
the funds come mostly from those 
who are not wealthy. 

How is this best done? The most 
practical and effective way is by help- 
ing to build a scholarship. A schol- 
arship is a certain amount of money 
gotten together for that one purpose, 
yet which is never spent for that pur- 
pose. It is simply laid by and the 
interest which accrues from that 
amount each year is sufficient to pay 
the expenses of a boy for that year. 
Thus one who contributes the full 
amount of a scholarship (in this 
case, $6000.00) has the comforting 
knowledge that forever after he is 
paying for the education of not one 
but of an endless succession of 
priests. So too in a smaller way, 
every one who helps to build up a 
scholarship can be certain that he has 
done a grand thing which will be per- 
manently active for others as well as 
for his own reward in life and after 
death. 

There are various ways to make 
up a scholarship. You may have no- 
ticed that THE GRAIL has for years 
been instrumental in forming several. 
Look on one of the back pages and 
you will find four which have been in 

(Turn to page 91) 
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Query Corner 


Do the two godparents or sponsors of a baptized per- 
son contract a spiritual relationship with one another? 
Are the two sponsors forbidden to marry one another 
later on? 

No—to both questions. The sponsors contract spirit- 
ual relationship only with the baptized person, not with 
one another; hence no obstacle to the marriage of 
two persons arises from their having acted as sponsors 
at baptism. 


We are told that the Sacrifice of the Mass is the same 
as the Sacrifice of the Cross. How is this? Certainly 
there must be some difference. 


In one and the same thing there can be differences. 
For example, an old man is the same person that he 
was when a boy, yet there are many differences between 
the two appearances of the one person. Now the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass is identically the same as the Sacrifice 
of the Cross because the elements necessary for a true 
sacrifice are the same for both. In the Mass as on the 
Cross the same Victim is offered, Jesus Christ, by the 
same High Priest, Jesus Christ, for the same purpose, 
the glorification of God and propiation for sin. The 
identity of these essential elements make the Mass and 
the Sacrifice on the Cross one and the same Sacrifice, 
although many minor differences distinguish the one 
from the other. On the Cross Christ was sacrificed 
by being slain in a bloody manner and in His natural 
human state. In the Mass Christ is immolated in an 
unbloody manner under the form of bread and wine 
which become the Body and Blood of the glorified 
Christ. On the Cross Christ the High Priest offered 
Himself alone, whereas in the Mass He offers Himself 
through other human priests as His representatives. 
Finally, on the Cross Christ by dying once paid the 
price of our redemption, while in the Mass Christ is 
offered many times as a continuation of His Sacrifice 
on the Cross, glorifying God unceasingly and applying 
its fruits in a constantly flowing stream to all mankind. 


In the Acts of the Apostles it is stated that the 
Apostles baptized “in the name of Jesus.”” Did the Apos- 
tles baptize by using the words “in the name of Jesus”, 
instead of “in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost”? Some Protestants to-day con- 
tend that we must be baptized “in the name of Jesus”’. 
What is the correct explanation? 


There is little room for discussion about the correct 
words for the valid administration of the Sacrament of 
Baptism. Christ Himself gave us the exact words when 
He instituted the Sacrament: “Going, therefore, teach 
ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. 
28:19). By the term “Baptism in the name of Jesus” 
the Apostles meant the Sacrament of Baptism, distin- 
guishing it from the baptism of St. John the Baptist 
which many of the Jews had received, which however 
was not a sacrament but an exterior expression of 
penance and contrition. 


Is there a community of sisters in this country who 


devote themselves to medical work as 
nurses in foreign mission fields? 


Yes, the “Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries”, 
founded by Dr. Anna Dengel at Washington, D. C. in 
1925, devotes itself to this type of work. The mission 
house at — is a recruiting and training 
station for the religious missionary physicians whose 
real field of labor is in India, where, on account of the 
customs and circumstances of the country, they have 
been able to effect much good hoth in alleviating the 


doctors and 
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distress of the suffering by their medica) work and in 
spreading the faith among those whom they have bene- 
fitted by their works of mercy. Another community of 
sisters similar to these has been founded recently by 
Cardinal Hayes. The Holy See has also given the 
greatest encouragement to this type of missionary work. 


Is there a special blessing which can be placed on 
crucifixes so that the one who uses it may gain a 
plenary indulgence at the hour of death by kissing it? 
Can this indulgence be gained only by the person for 
whom it is blessed, or can it be gained also by other 
persons who use it? 


Yes, this special blessing for the dying enabling them 
to gain a plenary indulgence at the hour of death can be 
placed on crucifixes by priests who have special facul- 
ties to do this. According to a recent decision, any 
Catholic may gain a plenary indulgence at the hour of 
death by devoutly kissing or touching a crucifix to 
which this blessing is attached, whether it is his crucifix 
or not, provided he has received the Sacraments recent- 
ly, or, in case he cannot receive them, if he pronounces 
the Holy Name of Jesus devoutly and with a contrite 
heart, and accepts death with resignation. 


I have attended a High Mass in which the celebrant 
used incense and incensed the altar. I thought this 
was done only in a Solemn High Mass. 


The incensation of the altar is a prescribed part of 
the Solemn High Mass, but not of a sung Mass or 
ordinary High Mass. In order to add solemnity to the 
Mass on larger feasts, however, permission may be 
obtained to use incense in the ordinary High Mass in 
those churches where, on account of the insufficiency 
of clerics, a Solemn High Mass cannot be celebrated. 


What does the Church teach in regard to wages? 
How much is the workingman entitled to? Is a mini- 
mum wage just? 


The two great encyclical letters of Pope Leo XIII 
and Pope Pius XI on the Social Question express the 
teaching of the Church on the matter of wages clearly 
and concisely. As Pope Pius says, “The wage paid to 
the workingman must be sufficient for the support of 
himself and his family.” As a matter of justice every 
capable workingman should receive a living wage, that 
is, a wage which is sufficient to provide the necessities 
of life for himself and his family, to secure some of the 
ordinary comforts of life, and to make some provision 
for the future. A minimum wage is just only if it is 
a living wage in the sense explained above; in the 
case of a married man it must be sufficient to support 
a family, whilst for a single woman it must at least 
be sufficient to support herself in reasonable comfort. 
Other cases can be judged accordingly. The objection 
sometimes advanced that such a living wage cannot 
be determined is a misstatement. It is true that the 
amount necessary to constitute a living wage differs in 
various localities and circumstances, but this amount 
can be determined with a fair degree of accuracy by 
comparing the needs of the average family in a certain 
locality with the prices of necessities of life and or- 
dinary comforts in the same place. An objection is like- 
wise raised by those who claim that industry cannot 
pay a living wage. In a recent issue of Social Justice 
it was shown that the profits of the fifteen largest 
industries in the United States clearly indicate that it 
is possible to pay each worker an annual living wage, 
at the same time providing reasonable profits for the 
shareholders and managers of the industry. 
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Echoes from Our Abbey and Seminary 


—On June 2nd, immediately after the ordination 
Mass, Father Cyril Gaul left for Evansville on his way 
out to Seattle to attend the ordination of his nephew, 
the Rev. Meinrad Gaul, O. S. B., a monk of St. Martin’s 
Abbey, Lacey, Washington. After a brief visit with 
relatives in the northwesternmost state of the Union, he 
went to Los Angeles to spend a few days with his aged 
mother and other relatives in California. 


—On June 3rd Father Abbot left us to conduct a 
series of five retreats in the far Northwest. Three of 
these retreats took place at Mount Angel: one each 
for St. Benedict’s Abbey, the Convent of the Queen of 
Angels, and a lay retreat. These were followed by a 
retreat for the Sisters at Lacey, Washington, and 
another for the monks of St. Martin’s Abbey at the 
same place. 


—Early in May Father Lambert went to St. 
Michael’s Indian Mission in North Dakota to conduct 
the Forty-Hour devotion. He also attended the dedica- 
tion of Father Hildebrand’s new Indian school at St. 
Ann’s Indian Misson, Belcourt, North Dakota. About 
140 Indian children are now in attendance at this school, 
which will be in session all summer and fall. During 
the long severe winter season, when the snows are 
piled high and the thermometer registers more than 
forty and fifty below zero, the school is closed. 


—tThis year the great feast of Corpus Christi, which 
occurred on Thursday, June 11th came the week after 
the closing of school for the summer vacation. The 
usual outdoor procession was held after the Solemn 
High Mass of the feast. In the absence of Father 
Abbot the Blessed Sacrament was carried by Father 
Prior. Though the sun was bright, the temperature 
was very agreeable. 


—The summer retreat, which fell within the octave of 
Corpus Christi, and closed on the feast of the Sacred 
Heart, was conducted by the Very Rev. Dominic 
Scherer, O. S. B., Prior of St. Anselm’s Abbey, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. Father Subprior Placidus 
did a like service for the Benedictines at Manchester. 
Returning from the East via Chicago, the latter gave a 
ten-day retreat to a group of Sisters of Mercy in the 
city on the lake. 


—When he came to the Abbey for retreat, Father 
Timothy Sexton brought with him from St. Michael’s 
mission Mr. Ignatius Court, a prominent Indian of that 
vicinity. He was also accompanied by two little Sioux 
Indian boys from the mission school. 


—Brother Felix, who has spent the past two years 
at St. Michael’s mission, left early in June for the 
home of his nativity in Germany to attend the ordina- 
tion and the first Mass of his brother, who is a Capu- 
chin. After spending some weeks with relatives, he 
will return to his post in the land of his adoption. 


—The Rt. Rev. Columban Thuis, O. S. B., Abbot of 
St. Joseph’s Abbey in Louisiana, celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination on June 11th. His 
two brothers, Fathers Stephen and John of our com- 
munity, drove down to the South to help celebrate the 
joyful event. Sister Rose Dolores, an only sister, a 
Sister of Providence, who teaches in Ladywood Academy 
at Indianapolis, was also present to make the family 
circle complete. Abbot Columban, who had been a 
priest of our Abbey for somewhat over twenty years 
before he was chosen superior of the monastery in the 
Southland, deserves well of his confreres in Indiana. 
As here with us, so also in the Sunny South he is very 
active. St. Joseph’s Abbey is thriving under his in- 
fluence and able guidance. Ad multos annos! 


—During May and June our section of the country 
was visited by the so-called seventeen-year locusts or 
cicadas. Seventeen years is quite a while between ° 
visits, but these winged insects seem to know just when 
they are due and they come at the appointed time. 
They have now left us for another long sleep and we 
need not expect them again until the spring of 1953. 
The only damage they seem to do is to attack the tender 
shoots at the ends of the limbs of the trees. These 
they pierce in order to lay their eggs for the next 
generation. The little branches eventually die and fall 
off. 


—During the summer holidays most of the priests of 
the Abbey are absent on duty beyond the confines of the 
monastery. Father Stephen Thuis is conducting a class 
in chant accompaniment at Loyola University, New 
Orleans; Father Theodore is one of the teachers in the 
diocesan normal school at Indianapolis; Father Rudolph 
Siedling is managing a class in Gregorian chant at the 
Ursuline convent of Mount St. Joseph, Maple Mount, 
Kentucky; Father Dunstan McAndrews is attending 
summer school at Terre Haute; Father Gerald Benkert 
has gone to the Catholic University in Washington, 
while a number of other professors are seeking credits 
in Chicago at Loyola and De Paul Universities. Fa- 
ther Gabriel Verkamp, erstwhile professor of philoso- 
phy in the Seminary, has betaken himself to the Indians 
at St. Ann’s Mission, Belcourt, North Dakota; Father 
Gualbert, assistant director of the Junior Brothers, or 
Oblates is visiting the St. Emma Industrial Institute, 
near Richmond, Virginia, an institution that is con- 
ducted for colored boys by the Benedictines of St. Vin- 
cent’s Archabbey. 


—Brothers Oswald and Odilo of the Abbey passed the 
fiftieth anniversary of their religious profession on 
May 30th. However, the celebration of the event was 
by force of circumstances postponed to June 24th. 
Brother Oswald, a sturdy Swiss, now in his seventy- 
fifth year, has been our engineer for many years. Ear- 
lier in his career he was also cook in the Abbey kitchen. 

(Turn to page 86) 
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The Last Abbot of Westminster 


Adapted from the Revue Benedictine 


In the center of one of the principal quarters of 
London, on the left bank of the Thames and in view 
of the grandiose building of parliament, there rises 
another monument, yet more majestic, of which the 
name alone recalls all the past political life of Eng- 
land—Westminster Abbey. Centuries have run their 
course, and the church of the old Abbey remains always 
as a witness of the ages of the Catholic faith. In spite 
of the fact that the church has been and is used for 
Protestant services, the stones themselves still speak, 
and the Catholic visitor who visits it, if he will only 
cast a glance around, will have no difficulty in hearing 
them. The sight of the tomb of St. Edward the con- 
fessor, preserved today as an historical monument, re- 
calls that it was this prince who laid the foundations 
of the first temple, destined to replace the modest 
- church erected by St. Dunstan, on the spot where, 3 
centuries before, St. Mellitus of London had erected a 
monastery in honor of the Prince of Apostles. The 
stalls, the chapel of St. Benedict, the remains of the 
mutilated altars tell him that here his fathers have 
prayed, and that the first hymns that rose from this 
choir to heaven were those of the sons of St. Benedict, 
descendants of the Apostles of England, and always 
faithful sons of the holy Roman Catholic church. It 
should be pleasing to us to turn towards the happy 
time when error had not yet divided into two camps 
the noble English nation, won to the faith by Roman 
monks, towards the time when the unity of the litur- 
gical prayer was only the expression of the unity of 
faith; these consoling souvenirs should have much 
charm for us, for they form one of the most beautiful 
pages of Benedictine annals. At this moment another 
souvenir catches our attention, and this fills our mind 
with sorrow: we wish to speak of the sorrowful day 
when Catholic prayer ceased to be heard under the 
roof of Westminster. 

Let us look back three centuries. It is the evening 
of the 22 of Nov., 1556, and the bells of the abbey, 
ringing out their joyous notes to heaven, call the 
faithful to vespers. Before the crowds of the faithful 
14 monks, clothed in the old habit of their order, 
direct their steps towards the choir; at their head is 
the dean of St. Paul’s, he also wearing the monastic 
cuculla. The view of this habit, too long banned, the 
joy of being able to contemplate again these wonderful 
ceremonies of the catholic liturgy, thrill the faithful 
who have been deprived of it for twenty years. 

The days of persecution are passed and through a 
bill of parliament the Benedictine monks, chased from 
their monastery by order of Henry the Eighth, retake 
possession of their home and the Catholics come to greet 
in them the confessors of the ancient faith. 

Henceforth Westminster Abbey begins to take its 
place again in the religious and social life of England, 
its abbot takes his seat again in the parliament, its 


deserted cloisters begin to be refilled with monks, and 
it seems that Westminster will become the starting 
point of the restoration of the Benedictine order. Trust- 
ed to the hands of a man universally esteemed and en- 
dowed with the best qualities of spirit and of heart, 
the abbey arose once more under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

Born of poor parents in the neighborhood of the 
forest of Feckenham, in Worcester, John H. Feckenham 
had, by his happy inclinations for virtue and his lively 
desire for study, attracted the attention of the parish 
priest and had obtained admission into the Benedictine 
Abbey of Evesham. When he had reached the age of 
eighteen, he was sent by his abbot to Gloucester hall, 
at Oxford, where the young monks were instructed in 
the various sciences. His studies completed, John was 
recalled, but alas! it was only for the sad witnessing 
on the 17 of Nov., 1535, of the violent suppression 
of his monastery by Henry VIII. Having only 100 
florins, the young monk returned to Gloucester Hall, 
where we find him in 1537 as student, and in 1539 as 
chaplain to the Bishop John Bell of Worcester. From 
Oxford he went to London, where he was attached to 
the service of the bishop Bonner until 1549. 


Meanwhile the persecution became more _ severe 
against the partisans of the ancient Catholic faith, and 
Feckenham became well known for his great ability, 
and his immovable attachment to the Roman beliefs. A 
vigorous defense of the Lenten fast and a polemical 
writing against the protestants caused him to be im- 
prisoned in the tower of London. Through Sir Philip 
Hobbie, acquereur of the ancient abbey of Evesham, he 
acquired a temporary release to permit him to dispute 
publicly with the heretics. Wise as well as zealous, 
the humble son of St. Benedict did not fear to enter 
into an arrangement of seven public debates, of which 
history has conserved the remembrance. The vigor and 
ability which Feckenham showed in the first three de- 
bates obtained for him the honor to continue them in 
the country of Worcester. The first of this new series 
of disputes had place in the ancient abbey of Pershore. 
Feckenham responded there to Hooper, pseudo Bishop of 
Worcester, with such knowledge and closed him in so 
tight in his powerful argumentation that his adversary 
was forced to declare himself satisfied. Another public 
controversy was held in the cathedral of Worcester 
against John Swell of Salisbury. In spite of his tri- 
umph, Feckenham, accused of attachment to the ancient 
beliefs, was brought back to London and once more 
imprisoned in the tower. 

The valiant defender of the truth was still in the 
prison, when queen Mary took possession of the Eng- 
lish throne, left vacant by the death of Edward the 
VI. This event marked for Feckenham not only the 
hour of deliverance but of recompense for his fidelity 
to the church; the queen made him her chaplain, and 
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on the 10 of March, 1554, named him dean of St. 
Paul’s of London. These dignities only manifested the 
more his attachment to the ancient Catholic beliefs. 
His knowledge, his piety, his charity, and his humility 
made him beloved by all who knew him. At the begin- 
ning of 1556 the university of Oxford conferred on 
him the title of doctor of theology, and at the end of 
the same year queen Mary chose him to restore the 
monastic community in the Abbey of Westminster. 


After having taken possession of the abbatial church 
on the 22 of Nov., 1556, John Feckenham was in- 
stalled as abbot seven days later. Thanks to the 
devotedness of the new prelate, Westminster soon 
counted 28 monks, animated with the ancient Bene- 
dictine spirit. One of the first cares of John Fecken- 
ham was to restore the body of St. Edward to the 
veneration of the faithful. He wished also to restore 
the celebrated abbey of Glastonbury, and to this end 
he had permitted four of the elder monks of this abbey, 
retired at Westminster, to address a petition to the 
Lord chamberlain. His activity extended also outside 
of the monastery. He used his great influence with 
queen Mary to save from death several protestants and 
to intercede in favour of Elizabeth herself, whom 
intrigues exposed to the rigours of the powerful. This 
frankness of the prelate called upon him for a time 
the disfavor of Mary, but it gained for him from 
Elizabeth the expression of a recognition, which, alas, 
was to be of short duration. 

The premature death of Mary, Nov. 17, 1558, was 
the signal of a new era of trouble for the church in 
England. The Abbot of Westminster did not flatter 
himself with illusions in the funeral oration which he 
pronounced at the service of queen Mary and he left 
free course to his sorrowful presentiments. Choosing 
the words of Ecclesiastes for a text “Laudavi mortuos 
magis quam viventes sed feliciorem utroque judicavi 
qui necdum natus est,” he finished by wishing to the new 
sovereign a prosperous and peaceful reign, and added 
this significant phrase: “And now let us cease to 
speak of these two noble ladies, and, considering the 
daily dangers of death, let us recollect ourselves and 
know how to prepare for death.” 


The cunning Elizabeth did not delay to unveil her 
sinister projects to abolish catholicism; the choice of 
her ministers, the favor which the reformers enjoyed 
in her court, her private conduct itself, despite hypo- 
critical appearances, were a manifest indication. The 
day approached when the rare monasteries, reestab- 
lished by queen Mary, were again to founder in dark- 
ness and more terrible torment. Would Westminster 
be spared? Elizabeth would have wished it; for she 
knew her debt to the venerable abbot, and to suppress 
the abbey would be to attack the abbot himself. Be- 
sides, it entered into her views to conserve a religious 
order which, adopting the reformation, would give to 
the new church the appearance of the observation of 
the evangelical counsels. One day then a messenger 
of the queen appeared at the gate of the abbey. It 
was only a short time before that Elizabeth herself 
had been there to receive the royal anointing and the 
crown. Feckenham accompanied the messenger to the 
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royal palace, where the queen proposed that he and his 
monks adopt the reform; the first seat in the king- 
dom, the archdiocese of Canterbury would be the price 
of his submission to the royal will. A modest and 
energetic refusal was the reply of Feckenham. The 
queen did not insist, for she saw well, says one author, 
that it would be easier to stop the sun than to cause 
the Abbot to betray his conscience. From this moment 
the fate of Westminster was decided. 


The struggle was going to begin between the heretical 
queen and her Catholic subjects, who in spite of the 
efforts of Henry the VIII, and the persecution, still 
formed two thirds of the nation. To obtain the ap- 
proval of her iniquitous laws, Elizabeth had to assure 
to her partisans the majority of the chambers, and to 
attain this end she did not fear to recur to unloyal 
maneuvers. Menaces addressed to the sheriffs in- 
fluenced the elections. 


The inauguration of Parliament, Jan. 25, 1559, gave 
the most evident proof of the intentions of Elizabeth. 
A month later the chamber of Lords received a bill, 
proposing the recognition of the spiritual supremacy 
of the court and causing the rupture with Rome. The 
reading of this document excited the most lively in- 
dignation on the part of the Catholics; the venerable 
archbishop of York energetically protested against the 
schism with which England was threatened, and all 
the bishops present, the abbot of Westminster and a 
certain number of Lords fully adhered to his eloquent 
words. 

In view of this opposition Elizabeth and her ministers 
thought it dangerous to engage in an open controversy 
on religious grounds. The queen therefore arranged 
that conferences between the Catholics and the protest- 
ants should take place in the church of Westminster on 
three questions of discipline and dogma. Three bishops, 
the abbot of Westminster, and three doctors of theology 
were appointed by the Catholics; but the violence of 
the queen and the disloyalty of her ministers rendered 
useless this reunion which terminated by the imprison- 
ment of the bishops of Lincoln and Winchester and by 
the application of rigorous measures against the other 
defenders of the faith. 


A short time after, the book of common-prayer was 
presented to the vote of parliament. The protests of 
the bishops were forthcoming more energetically than 
ever, but they were without result, for the partisans 
of Elizabeth were resolved to curb them under the royal 
will. The bill of the schism was going to be submitted 
to scrutiny when a man rose up from the middle of the 
assembly; it was the abbot of Westminster. His 
knowledge, his merits, and his virtues had won him all 
hearts. Feckenham, it was known, was an ardent de- 
fender of the Catholic faith, and one could not doubt 
that if he would speak in a moment so solemn, it would 
be to defend perhaps for the last time his beliefs, 
which during the centuries had done honor to England. 
Emotion seized the abbot as, facing this assembly which 
was going to decide the future religion of his country, 
he understood that his words would only be the supreme 
protest of the English Catholics. He spoke, and in a 
vigorous allocution he showed that the religion which 
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was being imposed on them was not that of Christ, nor 
that of their fathers; he reminded them that Rome 
was the center of Catholic unity, that only the Catholic 
religion has always been one and unchangeable, and 
that far from breaking the bonds which unite the faith- 
ful to their princes of the kingdom, it is the Catholic 
religion which can assure to the royalty subjects the 
most obedient and faithful. 

The assembly heard the venerable Feckenham with 
the respect which his knowledge, virtue, and his age 
commanded, but his word could not move their spirits. 
Pushed and directed by the confidants of the queen and 
of her secret counsel, the principal members of the two 
houses moved the wills of all. Protests, resistances, 
all was futile; and the book which all the bishops and 
a great part of the clergy rejected, was imposed on 
the nation by an assembly of laymen, already protestant 
at heart. The new liturgy, with its errors, was sub- 
mitted to scrutiny and the feeble majority of 3 voices 
decided the cult and the religion of England. 

This was the last time that an abbot of Westminster 
spoke to the English parliament; on the 12th of July 
the Benedictines received the order to quit their mon- 
astery. This blow struck to the heart of the old abbot, 
who saw his hope of reestablishing his order in his 
country vanish forever. Henceforth the voices of the 
sons of St. Benedict were to cease to chant the psalms 
under the roof of Westminster. It hurt the good abbot 
also to be separated from his brethren, some of whom 
were to be thrown into prison, others to lead a miser- 
able existence in their fatherland, while some were to 
beg their bread in exile. As to the abbot, it was known 
that the cause of all the misfortune was the anger of 
the ungrateful Elizabeth, but he was ready to die for 
his faith. 

Declared adversary of the religious innovation, 
Feckenham lent to the service of the old faith all his 
powers and knowledge. But he was not long to enjoy 
his liberty; the doors of the Tower closed once again 
upon the former prisoner of Edward the VI. Sufferings 
and difficulties only made his virtues to shine forth the 
brighter. In 1563 he was moved to the house of Horn, 
the pseudo bishop of Winchester, who was to induce 
him to submit to the reform. Vain efforts! The abbot 
took up his pen and exposed in a little work full of 
doctrine the reasons for which he could not recognize 
the spiritual supremacy of the queen. 


Horn sent the old abbot back to the tower, meanwhile 
circulating the report that Feckenham had signed his 
propositions. But a calumny so audaciously imputed 
to a man whose virtue was universally known, could 
not remain unchallenged. MHarpsfield, another victim 
of protestant intollerance, published a solid refutation 
of the libel of Horn and a worthy apology of Fecken- 
ham. Yet another pseudo bishop tried to bend the 
will of the abbot, but the result was always the same. 
Feckenham was returned for the fourth time to the 
London tower, where he had the courage to refute the 
schismatical propositions which were preached in a 
sermon at the tower by a certain Cough. After a 
sojourn at the prison of Marshalsea, Feckenham re- 
ceived permission to live in a private house at Holburn. 
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He here made use of his liberty to give proof of his 
generosity by aiding the poor. In 1580 he was again 
transferred to the Wisbeach castle, where he again 
consecrated his revenues to works of charity. He re- 
paired the public roads, erected a cross, consoled the 
misery of his companions, and devoted himself to the 
care of the sick whom he prepared for death. 

The hour of reward was soon to sound for this 
worthy son of St. Benedict. Twenty-five years of 
captivity had familiarized him with the thought of 
death. Siezed suddenly by sickness, the venerable old 
abbot had the comfort to see a Catholic priest at his 
deathbed to give him the supreme consolations of the 
religion for which he had fought so much. At the 
sight of the sacred Body of the Saviour he cried: “0 
infinite wisdom, Jesus, my all, my joy, my life and my 
salvation!” It was in these sentiments of faith and 
love that his soul took its departure for God. 

Such was the death of the last abbot of Westminster. 
The name of Feckenham should be dear to every Catho- 
lic, for he was one of those heroes who gave his life 
for his religion. Although he did not gain the palm of 
martyrdom, five imprisonments, lasting 29 years, the 
calumnies and sufferings of all kinds which he had to 
endure, assure him forever the glorious title of con- 
fessor of the faith, Feckenham died in a narrow prison 
but Providence had decreed that his posterity should 
not die out. Dom Sigebert Buckley, the last of the 
spiritual sons of Feckenham, kept the traditions of 
Westminster. After 40 years in prison, he was freed 
by order of James I. On Nov. 21, 1607, he received 
the profession of two Englishmen. Two years later 
he passed all rights and his authority to perpetuate 
the succession of Westminster to Thomas Preston. 
Feb. 22 of the following year saw the death of the last 
monk of Westminster abbey, at the age of 93, surround- 
ed by his brothers in St. Benedict, whom he left as a 
new Benedictine family, whose roots were planted in a 
soil fertile with the blood of the martyrs. 


Echoes from Our Abbey and Seminary 


(Continued from page 83) 


Brother Odilo, now nearly four score years of age, came 
from Baden as a young man. While he is a shoe- 
maker by trade, he was for many years our faithful 
sacristan, but he still sticks to his last and continues to 
mend our soles. At the age of seventy-eight he is as 
lively as a cricket. 

—Father Jerome Palmer represented our Seminary 
at the convention of the Benedictine Educational Asso- 
ciation, which met at St. Bernard’s Abbey, Cullman, 
Alabama, from June 23rd to 26th. After his return E 
from this convention, Father Jerome went to Cannelton, 
Indiana, to substitute for the pastor, the Rev. Edward 
Hilger, class of ’09, who is in rather poor health. 

—Father Michael Wagner, class of ’02, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, Evansville, passed from time to eternity 
on May 27th. The deceased made his preparatory 
studies and took philosophy at St. Meinrad, but went 
to Innsbruck for theology. Father Abbot attended the 
funeral. R. I. P. 
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The Home Circle 


Eucharistica 


July being the month of the Precious Blood, there is 
no better way to honor our Lord for what He has done 
for us, than by attending daily Mass and receiving Holy 
Communion. “What prophet could have foretold,” says 
Father Faber, “that God would come and pitch His 
tent among wandering men, and that they should have 
fallen away from Him, as if He were an uncouth for- 
eigner, a repulsive leper, a worm and no man?” Yes, 
and although He spent His life doing good, these same 
men hated Him, spied upon Him, tried in every way to 
entangle Him in some kind of trouble with the authori- 
ties, so that they might be rid of Him; finally, it re- 
mained for one of His own picked band to betray Him. 
The money that Judas took for his Master’s betrayal 
was blood money, for through his shameful deed, the 
veins of the God-man were to be opened, and all their 
precious contents spilled upon the earth. 

Yet, through the loss of this Precious Blood, souls 
blackened by sin were washed “white as the driven 
snow”, and this Precious Blood still flows daily from 
the sacrificial altar of the Mass, to be the salve to heal 
our wounds, drink to our thirsting souls, a cleanser for 
sins and wrong-doings, no matter how black. The sin- 
ner needs this Precious Blood to wipe out all trace of 
his wrongs, and the saint needs it equally to uphold and 
strengthen him in the path of goodness, for no one is 
so holy but he needs daily, hourly help to keep him 
that way. 

A certain man used to deride his wife for going to 
daily Mass and Communion. In fact he sneered at her, 
saying, “You, holy one! You are only going so that 
people will say ‘How saintly she is!’” She looked at 
him sadly as she replied: “God forbid that I should 
go for any such reason; it is not because I think I 
am so holy that I go every day, but because I realize 
what a sinner I am, and that I sorely need the help that 
Holy Mass and Communion can give me.” Her husband 
was silenced, and before many months, her persistent 
example gradually drew him to imitate her. He too 
learned to find balm and sweetness in Daily Mass. 


The First to Sign 


John Hancock, famous as a patriot, because of his 
complete devotion to the cause of Liberty, was the first 
man to sign the Declaration of Independence. Although 
he was one of the wealthiest men in Massachusetts, he 
thought nothing of personal gain, and lost “many thou- 
sand sterling’, to put it in his own words, in that 
Cause to which his entire time and energy were devoted. 
How many of our wealthy men today are as dis- 
interested in the cause of our country’s welfare? To- 
day personal gain and greed are paramount, and our 
captains of industry have lost sight of the high ideals 
lived up to by those who framed our Constitution. 
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Conducted by Clare Hampton 


John Hancock was born on Jan. 16, 1737, just 39 
years before the drawing up of the document which 
was to separate us for all time from England. For 
three generations, his family had lived on American 
soil, his great-grandfather, Nathaniel Hancock, having 
come to Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1634, just four- 
teen years after the landing of the Pilgrims. 

After his father’s death, he entered the Boston Public 
Latin School, and his entrance examination consisted 
of reading a few verses from the King James Version 
of the Bible. His preparatory studies finished, he 
entered Harvard, where he, with the other students, 
went to chapel at six every morning, listened to a scrip- 
ture reading in Hebrew or Greek, to a talk by the 
President or Professor, and to a prayer of some length. 
The rest of the day was spent in study and recitation. 
He was known as a serious, good-mannered lad, dili- 
gent in his studies and respectful to his superiors. 

He began work after graduation, as clerk in his 
uncle’s business, and did so well, that, by the time he 
was twenty-four, he was an excellent business man and 
had his uncle’s esteem and trust. When this uncle died, 
Hancock became head of the business and under his 
guidance it prospered greatly. Because of his large 
business interests, he began taking interest in current 
events, and had an active part in all that led to the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Benedictine Missions 


The Grey Nuns of St. Michael’s Mission this year 
round out their sixty-second year of service among the 
Sioux Indians. They were the first educators of the 
Sioux in North and South Dakota, and many were the 
difficulties and hardships they endured in the cause of 
souls, so dear to their hearts. How many of us would 
want to leave friends and home and city conveniences, 
to go into the wilderness, where hostile Indians might 
attack at any time, and there live in a rude shack, 
enduring the terrible Dakota winters and awful sum- 
mer heat, (110 in the shade)? When the first four 
came in 1872, they travelled by primitive means 1000 
miles from Montreal, their home, and when they were 
about 100 miles from their destination, they heard 
that the Indians were on the war path, so it was 
thought unsafe for them to go on; they returned to 
Montreal until two years later, when they actually 
began their school. Today there are eleven of them, 
still carrying on at Little Flower School, which is the 
third building to house their work, the other two having 
been destroyed by fire. 

And now comes Father Justin of Immaculate Con- 
ception Mission, saying he is afraid to come near. the 
sewing room for fear he will hear that another of 
those wheezy, rattly old sewing machines has fallen 
apart. The old ones have done good work, but they 
really should be retired on a pension, (or something) 
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and some new ones put in their place. So, anyone 
wishing to send in a donation for new sewing machines 
for Father Justin, please send it to CLARE HAMP- 
TON, 54836 HOLLY HILLS AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
who is able to buy machines at low prices in St. Louis. 

Or buy STOP-RUN, a new chemical product, donated 
by a chemist friend of the Missions, to be sold for the 
benefit of the Missions. It is a powder, to be added to 
warm water, which will prevent runs in silk stockings 
for a long time if they are soaked in it. Price 15¢ per 
package, or 2 for 25¢. This money will be used to buy 
sewing machines until Father Justin has the number 
he needs. Send to Clare Hampton. 


Students and Communism 


Why is it that College students are so often found 
in the midst of riots and disorders caused by Socialism, 
communism and all of the other foolish “isms” that are 
going the rounds? One would think that, being highly 
educated, they could not be easily led by any charlatan 
who mounts a soap box and starts “orating”. One 
would think that, being trained in philosophy, sociology, 
science, and other branches of higher education, they 
would be able to see the one-sidedness of these soap-box 
praters whose only remedy for every evil is riot and 
rebellion, without any real solution to the crying 
problems of the day. If one listens closely to these 
orators, or reads their voluminous literature, one seeks 
in vain for the salt of common sense, or any solid basis 
from which to work for the betterment of mankind. 
Just prating—heated phrases, high-sounding oratory 
which means nothing—often, low-sounding epithets 
which lead nowhere and help nothing. 


Why is it that all these would-be reformers begin 
with the same stale idea—“down with God”! Why 
leave out of it the greatest Reformer of all—Jesus 
Christ? The trouble with the red-flag-waving college 
students must be, either that they are merely following 
a fad for the fun of it, or that their higher education 
has not done them much good—has not enlightened 
them in the least. Or is it, perhaps, because, having 
attended Godless institutions, their starved souls are 
seeking higher things, and they know not where to turn 
to satisfy this hunger, therefore lend themselves to 
every silly reform fad that holds up a tinsel glitter with 
which to dazzle and blind its followers? 


What a field today lies before Catholic College stu- 
dents who belong to Catholic Action Societies! Today, 
as never before, do we need staunch soldiers to defend 
the Faith before the oncoming hordes of Red Propagan- 
dists. Why do not our Catholic College boys become as 
enthusiastic as the unfortunate, blind, Godless, Red stu- 
dent rioters? 


Watch Your Sunburn 


The fad for taking sun-baths must be taken “with a 


grain of salt”. Years ago people used to shade them- 
selves religiously with parasols during hot summer 
days, lest they tan, and ruin their complexions. Today, 
someone starts the idea that a tanned skin is beautiful, 
that baking in the sun is healthful—and immediately 
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everybody and his uncle hasten to don bathing suits, 
and then lie in the sun for hours, until they look like 
a lot of boiled crawfish. But doctors now tell us that 
a bad case of sunburn is not at all healthful, but a 
positive shock to the body, and persons have been known 
to become very ill, and even die from a serious case 
of blistering after sunburn. 

The idea is, not to suddenly expose the body to the 
sun’s rays after having been covered all winter, but to 
do it a little at a time. The first day on the beach, it 
is well not to expose oneself to the sun’s rays too 
steadily, but to remain in the water or under a sun um- 
brella on the sand; the body should not be directly 
exposed to the sun more than fifteen minutes the first 
time. The next time it may be twenty, the next 
twenty-five, and so, until the body has become accus- 
tomed, and no longer blisters. 

The same applies to children, especially small babies 
and one and two-year-olds. The mother should expose 
her baby to the sun only under a doctor’s advice as to 
length of time, time of day, position, and kind of 
clothing to be worn. The mother who allows her run- 
about child, on the first day he dons his sun-suit, to 
play in his sandbox under full sunrays for hours, is 
playing with trouble. Even older children and adults 
have to be careful in this respect. Fifteen minutes 
should be the limit on the first day, and five minutes 
longer on each succeeding day. 

Although sun-rays may be beneficial in small quan- 
tities, it must be remembered that even a good thing 
may be overdone. 


Household Hints 


To make really good potato salad, the potatoes should 
be boiled at least three hours ahead of time, and allowed 
to cool through and through before peeling. They will 
then slice without crumbling, and the flavor is more 
perfect. 

Old silk stockings and underwear make excellent 
dusting cloths. To dust a highly polished automobile 
without scratching, sprinkle old silk underwear with a 
good polishing oil, then roll up and put away for two 
or three days before using. Such a cloth is lintless. 

Get one of the very small, 5-inch, blue steel frying 
pans and use for frying minced bacon, melting lard 
for recipes, frying one egg, a minced onion, or any 
other small job. Much handier than a big pan. 

If you want almond flavor and haven’t any extract, 
crack several peach stones, grind the kernels or crush 
them, and work into a paste with a little milk. Then 
use as flavoring. 

Parchment shades may be washed very carefully 
with a soft cloth and mild soap, using just enough 
water to moisten. Have another clean wrung-out cloth 
to quickly wipe off the soap, so colors won’t run. After 
drying thoroughly, it is a good idea to varnish such 
shades; they may then be washed indefinitely, and be 
kept in the best of condition. 

While a cold lunch may be preferred at noon, with 
cold drinks, it is advisable to have a hot drink at break- 
fast, and at least one hot dish at the evening meal; 
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too much cold food in summer sometimes causes 


stomach cramps and other distress. 


Recipes 

FRIED PEACHES: Take a dozen large peaches, remove 
stone with a coring knife, without breaking the peach— 
that is, after first washing thoroughly. Have three 
bowls, one with powdered sugar, one with ground bread 
crumbs, (dried or toasted) and one with beaten egg 
combined with a little flour. First roll the slightly wet 
peaches in the powdred sugar, then dip quickly in the 
egg, then roll in the bread crumbs. Fry carefully in 
deep fat until golden brown. Drain on brown paper 
and sprinkle with powdered sugar. Serve with plain 
or whipped cream. 

SturreD Tomatoes (A Friday Dish): Scoop out 
several tomatoes carefully after cutting off the tops; 
place pulp in a bowl, mix with shredded cabbage, 
minced green pepper, a cupful of salmon, (skinned, 
boned and broken up) some chopped celery, leaves and 
stalks, salt, pepper, a teaspoonful of sugar, and 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of mayonnaise. Mix thoroughly and fill 
tomatoes. 


The Family Altar 


Our effete civilization has done much to destroy 
many beautiful and wholesome customs of by-gene 
days. That of saying prayers in common in the Catho- 
lic home has become almost entirely obsolete. 

And yet, time was when this practice was quite gen- 
eral. Some of the greatest leaders of both Church and 
State have come from homes where all gathered to- 
gether to say their evening prayers. As a rule they 
knelt before a crucifix or before a statue of the Sacred 
Heart or the Blessed Virgin, or even before a little 
family altar or shrine. The father or mother led the 
prayers, the rest answered. . 

Where people were well-to-do, they had a family 
chapel. This was quite common in Europe among the 
Catholic nobility. In colonial days in America, private 
chapels were not uncommon. In fact in the home of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, a chapel comprised one 
entire wing of the building. In its crypt now lie the 
remains of the members of that patriotic family of 
Revolutionary days. 

There is no reason why there should not be a revival 
of this beautiful custom. We cannot all have private 
chapels, but we can have some place in the home where 
all can assemble to render praise to God and to beg 
Him to supply our common needs. To aid us in this, 
there ought to be either a crucifix or some beautiful 
picture of Christ or His Blessed Mother in the room. 
In families where there is someone who is handy with 
tools, an attractive altar or shrine could be made as a 
Suitable wall repository for a statue, picture, or cruci- 
fix. The church has always encouraged the use of 
images or relics as aids to devotion. 

This custom should really be established during the 
first year of married life. Then, as the family grows, 
the children from their earliest years, will learn from 
the example of their parents and from their own ex- 
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perience, the joy and benefit of family devotions. They 
will have a practical understanding of the words of 
Christ: “Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, I am in their midst.” 

In the home where children are reared in an at- 
mosphere of sane and practical piety, there will be 
peace and happiness, mutual love and loyalty. Where 
the members might gather before the family altar to 
praise God, to beg Him for His assistance in their 
necessities and ask His pardon for the faults and fail- 
ings of the day, there can be no prolonged strife or 
discord. There can only be peace and harmony, hu- 
mility and the spirit of unselfishness will prevail. Out 
of such family circles, where God is the foundation 
upon which the superstructure of the home is built, 
where God’s law is supreme and Christian Ideals and 
principles are the basis of conduct, out of such family 
circles, will come, as in the past, the real leaders of 
both Church and State, whose guidance in these trou- 
blesome times will be truly enlightened and whose 
efforts will bring in view the proper direction so that 
ultimate success will crown their undertakings. 


Second Exodus Takes Place from St, Bernard 
Hospice to Tibet 


The historic St. Bernard Hospice has recently been 
the scene of a farewell party for another group of 
heroic monks bound for the St. Bernard Hospice now 
being constructed in far away Tibet. Five years ago 
the self-sacrificing inmates of Switzerland’s famous 
institution of mercy, founded in 962 A. D. by St. Ber- 
nard de Menthon, decided that with the introduction 
of telephone, radio, tractors and other modern improve- 
ments their work of saving wayfarers had become 
facilitated to such a degree that it would conform 
with the founder’s wishes, if some of the brethren 
would give their services to humans traveling in a more 
remote region. 

Collaborating with the Foreign Mission of Paris two 
monks departed early in 1931 for the storm-swept high- 
lands of Tibet. They first visited Llasa, the Buddhist 
sared city, and after obtaining the necessary per- 
mission from the Grand Lama, they explored the coun- 
try in quest of a desirable field of activity. Their 
choice was a territory, protected somewhat by a bambus 
forest and two mountains, on the Li-La Pass, 13,780 
feet a/s. Through this great break in the Himalayas 
travel vast numbers of pilgrims from India and the 
Far East to the Tibetan Shrines, also thousands of 
traders from central Asia to the plains of India. With 
adequate shelter lacking, hundreds of travelers perish 
here yearly from the cold and snow. 

Some twelve months later the reconnoitering party 
returned home and in January 1933 these brethren, 
together with another monk and a layman, who was to 
act as chief of constructions, set out on their pioneering 
mission. Reports to the mother institution indicate that 
building operations on the new Hospice are progressing 
as fast as can be expected. The second exodus from 
the Great St. Bernard to Tibet consisted of two monks, 
a lay brother and a few St. Bernard dogs. 
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The forming of Habits 


ALBERT DIEZEMAN 


What is it that causes one to act in this 
or that manner every time a certain temp- 
tation presents itself? It is the force of habit, 
which sometimes makes man its slave. Habit 
literally means a garment or a mode of conduct 
not growing naturally out of the soul but being 
put on from without. But habit, as we con- 
sider it, has a different meaning. In our sense 
it means rather the garment of the soul. It is 
the tendency to do a certain thing or to think 
in a certain way which is acquired by repeti- 
tion. 

If we only stop to think for a while we can 
realize how important habit really is. With- 
out it learning would be impossible; without 
it there would be no progress and no skill, since 
all that we do is dependent on what we have 
already done. Observation and reflection show 
that there is no form of human activity, mental 
as well as physical, which can not be modified 
and facilitated by exercise and repetition. The 
reason for these acquired aptitudes of action is 
to be found in the plasticity of the organic 
materials of the body. Especially the nervous 
tissue is endowed with a capacity for being 
fashioned, by virtue of which it is called plastic. 
The cortex of the brain seems to be peculiarly 
susceptible to the attenuated currents that pass 
into it through the sensory nerve cells, which 
leave traces in the paths they take to such an 
extent that subsequent passage through them is 
achieved quite readily. 

As I have practically stated above, habits 
help us to do the greatest amount of work with 
the least amount of energy. A beginner at a 
certain game may tire himself exceedingly and 
still not accomplish much, but after he has be- 
come more efficient in the game he will do much 
more with less effort. Habit also helps us to do 
things with less attention, to avoid useless acts, 
and, therefore, to be better prepared for the 
next act. For an example let us take the fol- 
lowing. By habit alone the pianist is able to 
do his work with any degree of efficiency. If 
he had to stop to think before playing every 
note, pianos might prove to be a good substitute 


for electire chairs instead of a source of enjoy- 
ment. 

Seeing that habits are so important in the 
life of every one it is only fitting that we should 
at least briefly consider their classification. 
From the ethical point of view habits can be 
classified under three headings: good, bad, or 
indifferent. Good habits are such as justice, 
temperance, prudence, etc. These can not be 
over-estimated. Bad habits are such as glut- 
tony, injustice, sloth, etc. The destiny of those 
who have these habits and do not overcome 
them will inevitably be misery and despair. 
Could men but realize that every time they com- 
mit an evil act they are weakening themselves 
and enslaving themselves with greater resig- 
nation they would certainly make greater ef- 
forts to overcome their bad habits. Indifferent 
habits are all those which partake neither of 
the nature of the good nor of the bad in as 
much as ethics are concerned. Playing a game 
of cards or walking on the campus would be an 
indifferent act. 

In speaking of bad habits previous to now | 
have taken it as granted that the former of the 
habit formed it knowingly, voluntarily, and with 
some foresight of the dreadful effects that would 
result. In this case all the bad acts that the 
agent will commit later are imputable to him 
in causa, even though the acts may be con- 
sidered as not quite free. But a man may also 
unconsciously form a bad habit that later he 
will find very hard to give up. For instance, 
he may be afflicted with some illness and find 
it necessary to take a drug to relieve himself, 
not being conscious of the consequences at the 
time. This man will not be responsible for 
acquiring the habit, but as soon as he realizes 
his position he has a positive obligation to make 
an effort to uproot the habit. Habits voluntar- 
ily acquired and retained often give rise to ac- 
tions that escape the control of the will. Such 
habits are very hard to overcome. 

For children especially, as I have said, it is 
easy to form habits, because people are more 
plastic in childhood than in any other period 
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during life. And since the habits of childhood 
and youth determine more or less what kind 
of man the child will be, it is only logical that 
character forming should begin then. The par- 
ents are the first teachers of the child, and they 
should take care that the child adopts no prac- 
tice that would later leave a scar on his char- 
acter. 

In school the teacher should continue the 
work the parents have begun. Bad habits are 
to be denounced as vehemently as ever. At this 
period the forming of good habits is the essen- 
tial part in the training of the child. The school 
is not only the place where the child learns to 
write, but it is the place where the character is 
to be molded and formed largely through the 
habits formed. What the future of the com- 
munity will be depends largely upon the habits 
the children form, and the habits the children 
form depend largely upon the training the par- 
ents and teachers give them. Let me conclude 
with the statement that teachers should always 
keep in mind: the children of today are the 
men of tomorrow. 


Rural Rhapsody 
(Continued from page 75) 


factory and her work is not spasmodic. How 
can she get away with such an assertion? There 
are months when every cow roams about eating 
her head off, and contributing nothing, while 
every hen in the chicken run lays her daily 
egg—or goes to the feast on a platter. 

‘I delight in my job says the cow. Maybe she 
does, but she keeps mum on the subject. You 
don’t find a hen going around dumb. When the 
egg is laid in the nest any hen tells the farm 
folks about it in happy cackles. 

‘No, girls, that old cow is simply currying 
favor. Why? Because she heard Henry Ford 
is threatening to manufacture the milk she had 
a patent on all these years. He—Henry, says 
he'll pack the product in air-tight cans, and 
deliver it—at a fraction of the cost of the old 
cow’s keep. 

‘It sounds like the doom of the old cow; and 
while we are speaking of dooms, we should re- 
member that it pays to advertise. It won’t hurt 
to cackle a little louder—keep it longer—till all 
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traces of the depression are wiped out, anyway. 
Eggs are cheap, so it behooves us to keep ’em 
coming, and advertise each delivery well.’ 

“Believe it or not,” Himself finished, “It was 
too uncanny. I don’t like it when dumb animals 
break out into speech. I think we should cut 
her head off, Cicely.” 

“Villain!” I shrieked, the while the whole 
family, joined their father in arguments de- 
manding the life of the old dowager. 

Well, since we are going up to the Reserva- 
tion fishing and camping over the Fourth—why 
not? 

To be sure, we have our suspicions that Him- 
self read that speech attributed to Buttercup; 
but, even so, it was a long one to memorize, and 
he rendered it well. 

Heigh-ho, life’s a jolly journey—sometimes; 
so, we'll play a bit while we have the heart for 
play. 

Tra la la la la—la la la la lala la.... 


About ‘‘Making’’ a Priest 
(Continued from page 81) 


the making for some time. Each month some 
good souls forward money to add to the one or 
the other. Any amount is welcome and is cer- 
tainly an alms most acceptable in the sight of 
God. 

Those of you who know of our beautiful and 
popular shrine of the Mother of God on Monte 
Cassino will be interested to learn that each 
Saturday a Mass is celebrated in that shrine for 
all the clients of the Blessed Mother of Monte 
Cassino. One becomes a client by contributing 
five dollars towards the forming of a scholar- 
ship for poor students. You are not buying a 
Mass. You can’t do that anyhow. The Mass is 
always said. You can include your name and 
your petition—all of which are placed beneath 
the altar at the shrine—by contributing five 
dollars. 

My dear readers, the need is acute. The form 
which this charity takes is most excellent— 
sharing in the making of a priest. Some day 
in eternity those who have helped in this cause 
will be pleasantly astounded at the tremendous 
account of merit they have thus stored up for 
themselves. Get in on it while you can. 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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The Snow Man 


A story for children 


MARGARET C. MOLONEY 


ARBARA was out of bed early and at the 
window. Yes, the snow man was gone! 

“Dearest,” she crept into bed with the idolized 
Nancy who had adopted the six orphaned little 
ones. “Dearest,” she kept her voice down to 
an excited whisper out of deference to the baby 
who slumbered in his crib near. 

Nancy opened her eyes with effort, and 
slipped an arm about Barbara, “What, dar- 
ling?” 

“T went to fairyland last night. Honest, lis- 
ten, Dearest. Come in to my bed, please, I 
want to tell you, and the baby will wake up 
if I tell you here. Will you?” 

Nancy went, stopping at Peter-Patrick’s bed 
for a hug and kiss. 

“IT just got to sleep,” Barbara began without 
preliminaries, “an’ I heard him say—‘Barbara,’ 
and I knew him an’ when I looked there was 
Rosey, our snow man,—just like he stood out- 
doors.” 

“In the house here?” demanded Peter 
Patrick, coming over to snuggle in with story- 
teller, and audience. 

“It was his soul. He said so. He said ‘When 
you lighted my pipe you melted me and my soul 
was lib’rated,’ you know, Dearest, like Sister 
said ’bout the souls of the marytrs.” 

Nancy nodded, and smiled at Peter-Patrick. 

“Ah, he couldn’t—he ain’t got no soul—any- 
way, he didn’t melt, and... .” 

“Go look then and you'll see he did melt,” 
said Barbara, and pushed over into the space 
that had been made by Peter-Patrick’s leaving. 
“Now, Smartie!” 

Nancy reached up and placed a hand over 
Barbara’s lips. “And then what?” 

Barbara, repentant, made a place for Peter- 
Patrick to sit, and generously spread the blan- 
ket over his bare feet. 

“Did he, Dearest?” Peter-Patrick leaned 
down and whispered to Nancy. 

“Well, let Barbara tell us about it,” said 
Nancy. “You found she had told the truth about 


the man melting. Now, listen, and don’t inter- 
rupt anymore.” 

Peter-Patrick turned big eyes to the story- 
teller. 

“He said he was a fairy and he was going 
home—his soul was, you know, and he’d take 
me and bring me back again, and when I said 
I'd go, he waved a wand over me, and...” 

“Where'd he get the wand?” Peter-Patrick 
wanted to know, but the story went on without 
explanation. 

.... “and I was dressed in spangles and stuff 
like Christmas tree decorations, and I had glass 
slippers, like Cinderella’s, an’ then he took me 
by the hand and we flew out the window—over 
the picnic table, an’ up into the clouds... .” 

“Weren’t you cold?” Peter-Patrick wanted 
to believe. 

“Not a bit, and then when we got way off we 
came down to walk in the ‘chanted meadow— 
and, Dearest, it had the beautifullest flowers, 
and butterflies, and birds, and they all talked to 
me; and when we crossed the stream it was 
singing a hymn, and the frogs and the fishes 
were singing, too, and Rosey and I joined in the 
chorus, and... .” 

“What hymn? Farmer in the dell?” 
the wee listener. 


“No, I don’t think it was that. I forget, 
though, but it was one I knew, for I sang it 
with them.” 

“And then what did you do? He couldn't 
let you catch a frog, would he—to bring home— 
so’s it could teach the frogs here to talk, huh, 
Barbara?” 

“No. Well, I didn’t ask him. I didn’t think 
of that, but everything talked. When we'd 
crossed the meadow we came to a big black 
forest—a magic forest, and I was getting 
scared, and Rosey told me the beasts were his 
friends, and right then a big striped tiger came 
out—like that one in the zoo, Peter-Patrick, 
and....” 

“Ooooh, Babsie! You didn’t go in that forest 
where that bad tiger was!” 
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“He wasn’t bad. He was just as nice as 
Pussinboots, and he talked, too. ‘Why, hello, 
Barbara’ he said to me, and I said ‘Why, hello, 
Bengal Bob.’ ” 

“Oh, that’s the name of that tiger in the 
book. Was it that same tiger, huh, Barbara?” 

“It did look like him, but it wasn’t the same 
one, I guess; and then came a lion and he 
ruffed his collar and growled, and Rosey made 
him ’pologize. There was.... 

“What did the lion say when he pol’gized ?” 

“Sorry.” 

“Just like Red says it to Dearest when she 
scolds ?” 

Nancy opened her eyes wide, and then hid a 
grin in the covers. 

“Just zackly. I thought of Red when he said 
it,” Barbara admitted. “Well, then the elphunt 
came and he asked me if I wanted to pack any 
of my new clothes in his trunk?” 

Peter-Patrick laughed so hard at that that 
Nancy had to smother his noise with the blan- 
ket. “Don’t wake the baby,” she cautioned. 

“Oh, Dearest,” Peter-Patrick giggled; “and 
what’d you say, Barbara?’ 
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“I said I didn’t have any other clothes, and 
he said, ‘Oh, just come for a short stay? Ah 
see. Well, climb up and I’ll take you the rest 
of the way.’ Then he knelt down, and... .” 

“Really, Babsie—really ?” 

“And when we climbed up and sat down, he 
walked off slowly, switching his tail so hard 
that he knocked us off, and then he went right 
on and didn’t know we weren’t still riding, 
and...” 

“Didn’t it hurt—to fall from the top of a 
elphunt?” 

“No, and anyway, we were right at the gate 
of fairyland, and... .” 

“Did Rosey have a key?” 

“No he just waved his wand and it opened— 
a beyootiful gate, with diamonds and every- 
thing—and just as we got in a whole lot of 
fairies ran up to us and they took me for a ride 
on a bob sled, down a mountain of ice cream— 
and I snatched handfulls; and when we played 
Puss Wants a Corner in a house made of big 
candy logs I could have all I wanted, and... .” 

“Oh, Gee, Dearest,” Peter-Patrick said, “why 
couldn’t he take me, too? I helped make him.” 

“Barbara lighted his pipe, remember?” said 
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Dearest, “but let’s hear the rest, Barbara. I 
must get up.” 

“Well, then we went to supper and Rosey sat 
at the head of the table and said Grace, and do 
you KNOW what he said, Dearest? Eeny- 
meeny-miney-mo.” 

Peter-Patrick had to be smothered in the 
blanket again at that. It was too funny. 

“And a lot of white rabbits played fiddles, 
and then a door opened awful wide and in came 
a big BIG white rabbit walking on his hind feet 
and carrying a tray in his front ones. He came 
right up to me, and bowed, and I got so scared 
that I fainted—and I had to be brought home.” 

“Did Rosey bring you home? Why didn’t he 
wave his wand and cure you, so’s you could 
have your supper?” 

Nancy’s face went under the sheets this time. 

“Well, I don’t know, but I was in bed when I 
woke up, and Rosey was gone, but wasn’t it a 
lovely ’venture, Dearest?” 

“Ah, she didn’t really, did she, Dearest?” 
Peter-Patrick brushed Nancy’s locks straight 
back and looked deep into her eyes. 

“A lovely, lovely dream” said Nancy, and 
hurrying off to the crowing Jeremy didn’t see 
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the big grey eyes of Barbara turn to her in 
astonishment. Dearest, of all people to prove 
stupid! Silently and thoughtfully Barbara 
dressed, and then she told Stephen and Larry 
about her trip, with Peter-Patrick drinking in 
each word, as if he’d never heard it before. 

Larry might have believed, having taken a 
look at the picnic table, if Stephen hadn't 
laughed. 

“Well, you can just look and see he’s melted,” 
Barbara was almost in tears. 

“Ah, snow always melts,” 
“when it turns warm.” 

Barbara shut her lips tight and went off in 
the direction of the kitchen, Peter-Patrick run- 
ning along beside her. 

Nancy coming down with Jeremy and Shie 
lah heard Barbara say “Wasn’t that a lovely 
*venture, Mandy?” And Mandy answered ina 
rapturous voice— 

“I neber heard ob any human bein’ habin 
such a nice time wit’ the fairies in all mah life 
befo’, and it’s all ’cause you’se such a nice 
Pussun, Babbie,” and then she, with a big 
breakfast to be served, stopped everything and 
took Barbara into her arms and cooed over 
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her, and when Barbara came to the table a 
little later her radiant face held no ill will for 
those who did not understand. Mandy had un- 
derstood. That was enough. 

“It was only a dream, eh, Dearest?’ Stephen 
said. 

Nancy silenced him with her eyes. 

“As Mandy says,” she repeated, “Barbara is 
such a nice person, that it wouldn’t be surpris- 
ing if some fairy would take her to his home to 
show fairies what lovely things nice little chil- 
dren are.” 

Barbara flew around the table to strangle 
Nancy with love. Dearest had somehow come 
to the realization that it was a really truly ad- 
venture—not a dream! 


“Dear Dad,” wrote the saucy college youth, “you call 
yourself a kind father. Yet you haven’t sent me a 
check for three weeks. I wonder what sort of kind- 
ness that is.” 

“That, my son,” replied the father, “is unremitting 
kindness.” 
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